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BeFORE THESE LINES meet. the eyes of our readers, 
“Richard Baron Westbury, of Westbury, in the county 
of Wilts,” will have ceased to be “ Lord High Chan- 
cellov of Great Britain.” This is a result of the late 
“scandals,” far from unexpected, and not perhaps, on 
the whole, to be deplored. So far as the question has 
a personal aspect, we seriously regret it; we feel that 
Lord Westbury’s removal from his high office cannot 
lut operate to the serious injury of the many important 
measures of law reform which have engaged so much of 
his Lordship’s attention for several years, and that his 
place upon the bench will not be readily and satisfac- 
torily supplied. We cannot help, moreover, a feeling 
that Lord Westbury has in this matter done nothing 
more than his predecessors in office have done from 
time immemorial, and that therefore it is hard that a 
man so eminent, a judge so valuable, should have been 
selected as the first victim. On the other hand the 
system which has so long prevailed, and which, under 
his Lordship’s administration, had reached a height un- 
precedented in modern times, by which all the enormous 
mass of patronage placed at the disposal of successive 
Lord Chancellors, except only those high judicial 
ofliees on which the eyes of the whole country are 
fastened, have been treated as the private property of 
the ocenpant of the woolsack for the time being, to be 
by him dispensed in accordance with the claims of— 
not without—* fear, favour, and affection,” required the 
high-handed interference of the only body in the 
kingdom competent to put a stop to it. Let no one 
suppose that the late Lord Chancellor really suffered 
because he had permitted two unworthy men (if Mr. 
Wilde was unworthy, of which we know nothing) to 
reccive public pensions, or because in these two in- 
stances he had filled up the vacancies by his son and his 
son’s nominee respectively. The House of Commons 
attirmed the vote of censure on Monday because the 
country is tired of seeing all the best church livings in the 
hands of the sons and sons-in-law of bishops ; every 
snug mastership filled by the son or nephew of a chief 
justice; every well-paid and non-responsible office of 
every kind in the possession of the family or friends of 
the patron. Where that patron is a private individual, 
filling up places created by his own bounty or that of 
his ancestors, this system is perhaps fair enough, though, 
even then, scarcely commendable ; but where the pro- 
perty belongs to the public, and the patron is a public 
officer, in whom it is vested as a trustee for the public, as 
a bishop or a chancellor, then it is a gross abuse. This 
(to use his own words on a different subject) “ vicious 
system which long usage has sanctioned but cannot vali- 
date” Lord Westbury has carried out more wncompro- 
misingly than any Chancellor within the time of living 
memory, and it had become high time to put an end to 
the practice, even though it entailed a sacrifice of the 
last individual found attempting its exercise. The 
plaintiff in Cookney v. Anderson was no worse than the 
nuniberless others who had obtained orders similar to 
that for which he had applied, yet he was ruthlessly 
(and, we take leave to think, properly) sacrificed to the 
end that a “vicious system” might be concluded. As 
the personal corruption of persons in high office seems 
to have ceased with the impeachment of Bacon, as the 
open sale of public offices certainly ceased with th: 
downfall of Macclesfield, so let us hope that the exer- 











cise of public patronage as though it were private pro- 
perty will end with the vote of censure on Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury. 

On reading the debate on this motion, our readers will 
not fail to be struck with the singular unhappiness diss 
played by some of the speakers, from what cause or 
causes we are ignorant. A notable instance of this 
occurred in the speech of the Attorney-General. If 
there be a part of Lord Westbury’s administration in 
which he has peculiarly earned the gratitude of the 
country, it is unquestionably his selection of the oceu- 
pants of the higher judicial places. Not only are his 
appointments to the common law bench more than uns 
exceptionable, but even in the county court judgeships 
he seems to have had a particular pride in selecting 
men who were above the necessary requirements of the 
office, as if in anticipation of that enlarged jurisdiction 
which it has been one of his last acts to confer upon 
them. We venture to say that among the (comparas 
tively) few county court judges who will turn out 
at once equal to their extended duties, the majority will 
be found to be of Lord Westbury’s appointment. It 
was singularly unhappy then, we think, that with so 
many unquestionable instances to select from, the 
Attorney-General should have gone out of his way to 
illustrate Lord Westbury’s entire freedom from private 
influence by the fact that he had appointed to a practical 
sinecure, with half the salary of a puisne judge, the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Charles Skirrow — “ Dear 
Charles” of the published correspondence. Against 
the appointment itself we have not a word to say. We 
consider Mr. Follett’s appointment not only one of the 
best that has been, but one of the best that could have 
been, made, and we are sure that the general feeling of 
the profession is with us in this matter; but, for the 
particular point in hand, it was an illustration not 
selected with the Attorney-General’s usual sagacity. 





WE UNDERSTAND that Lord Cranworth lias consented, 
for the present at least, to hold the great seal. 





WE HAVE HAD OUR ATTENTION CALLED to what seems 
to us to be a singular instance of petty ignorance on the 
part of a leading contemporary. The Daily Telegraph, 
in an article in vindication of the Lord Chancellor, had 
used a metaphor, correctly taken, and accurately de- 
scribed in technical language, from the science of 
medicine. The next day this metaphor appeared in a 
morning journal opposed to his Lordship in the follows 
ing form :— 

Lorp Westaury’s ONE Farenp !—Pomponsness detests 
the great Peer-Commoner, because he carried his lancet-like 
and steel-edged wit into the sleepy lords, and more than once 
breathed an apoplectie vein of turgid pride and chronic 
ignorance. —Daily Telegraph. 

Is the editor of the Standard really ignorant that to 
“)reathe a vein” is a correct medical expression for the 
operation of “letting blood?” On no other hypothesis 
can the paragraph in question be explained. 

A COUNTY COURT JUDGE, if you have met one lately, 
has asked you what was the stage of the Equitable 
Jurisdiction Bill that day. A country gentleman will have 
been anxious to know whether the Lords had returnedthe 
Union Chargeability Bill to the Commons. In the 
courts the question might be heard, how the Inns of 
Court Bill was moving on its way through the Com- 
mons. Lawyers would like some information on the 
progress of the Partnership Law Amendment Bill, or 
the Land Debentures Bill. A legal jcurnalist ought to 
be able readily to ascertain the position of any bill 
ulecting the profession. Public writers have a still 
wider ground to cover. But, as matters are managed at 
present by the House of Commons, everyone must lose 
a great deal of time who tries to find out what has 
become of a bill in that House. He must either make 
his own notes from day to day, or turn over a heap of 
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loose folios. The current record of the proceedings of 
the House gives him no assistance beyond showing 
what is done there on each particular day. We would 
recommend the Commons to take a leaf out of the 
Lords’ book. The daily paper of the House of Lords’ 
proceedings shows, in separate lists—I1st, the bills ap- 
pointed for their next stages on their particular days ; 
Qndly, the bills in progress, some being noted as 
waiting for the second reading, others as waiting for 
commitment, and the like, for all the bills in the House 
respecting which days have not been specially ap- 
pointed ; 3rdly, the bills sent to the Commons; 4thly, 
the bills returned to the Commons amended. There is 
nothing of the kind furnished by those who make up 
the votes and proceedings of the Commons’ House. The 
official persons there, from the door-keepers upwards, 
are tolerably well paid, and, if not exhausted with 
labour, might perform clerical duties which are not 
found too arduous by the corresponding servants in the 
Upper House. We hope that in the new Parliament 
some member will bring about a more methodical way 
of recording the Commons’ proceedings in the bills 
before them. He will not lack precedent, since at one 
time there was‘a better state of things ; for, turning to 
the reign of James I., he may read in the Commons’ 
Journals as follows :—“Die Lune, 20 Aprilis, 1607. 
Upon adjournment from 31 Martii, 20 days. Mz. 
Speaker produced a note, framed by the clerk, contain- 
ing the state of such bills as then remained in the 
House, whether passed, ingrossed, committed, dashed, 
rejected, or sleeping, and read it distinctly himself; and 
nothing else was done in it for that time.” Taking 
legislative stock in this manner would not only be 
business-like as respects work, and advantageous to the 
ublic, but might have a good moral effect on the 
egislators themselves, 

THE ALTERATION proposed by the first clause of the 
Inland Revenue Act in the commencement of the scale 
of stamp duties on conveyances, will render more glaring 
than before the unreasonableness of the duty on powers of 
attorney to execute deeds. In our late notice* of this de- 
fect in the stamp laws it was observed that the scale, be- 
ginning at two shillings and sixpence ad valorem duty ona 
consideration of fifty pounds, presented the inconsistency 
of a thirty shilling stamp on a power of attorney, 
merely to authorize the execution of another instrument 
on which the stamp might be only one-twelfth of that 
mount, As soon as the Inland Revenue Act comes 
into operation, the stamp on the power of attorney 
may be sixty times as great as the stamp on the deed, 
the sole object of the power. The bill provides as ad 
valorem stamps, “ where the purchase or consideration- 
money expressed in or upon the principal or only deed, 
instrument, or writing of conveyance, shall not exceed 
five pounds, sixpence; from five pounds to ten pounds, 
one shilling,” and so on. The bill reduces the stamp 
duties on the transfers of small mortgages to the rate of 
sixpence on £100, and in that proportion on any 
fractional part of £100, also the duties on agree- 
ments for letting small tenements to one penny, as 
well as those on charter-parties, policies of assurance, 
and some other instruments. But there is to be no 
reduction of the £1 10s. This is the more remark- 
able, because last year the stamps on powers of attorney 
to transfer stock or shares, and to receive dividends, 
were reduced, although, as we showed, not very skil- 
fully. Moreover, while the bill was in committee, on 
the 15th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attention 
was called by Mr. Ayrton to the very anomaly which we 
had pointed out. The Chancellor said he would give 
the subject consideration. At a time when the ad 
valorem duty on a £100 conveyance or mortgage was thirty 
shillings, there was some consistency in the power of 
attorney stamp. But what is the use of persisting for 
even another year to keep up that duty at the present 
time? Is it meant that the smaller the transaction, and 

= * Ante, p. 229, 











therefore, presumably, the poorer the persons concerned 
in it, the greater shall be the necessity for them to leave 
their occupation to execute deeds in person. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is, no doubt, a very clever 
financier, but, so long as the duty on the powers of 
attorney in question remains at its present amount, he 
must show that it is consistent with practical wisdom to 
originate, as he has done, a railway commission with a 
view to the lowest reduction of fares, and at the same 
time to continue this tax, which renders a journey from 
the middle of England to London, at existing railway 
prices, more economical to a poor man than staying at 
home and executing a document of half-a-dozen lines, 
transmissible by post for a penny. 





A GREAT ovuTcRY has of late been made against dogs: 
in general, and ferocious dogs in particular, and many 
owners and reputed owners of dogs have been summoned 
before the magistrates for allowing ferocious unmuzzled 
dogs to remain at large. Some misapprehension seems. 
to prevail with respect to the meaning of the term at 
large, and, although it must be construed relatively to 
its context, its meaning is, in the absence of limitation, 
to be taken in the most extended sense of the term,. 
that is to say, in any reasonable sense in which the term 
is sued. The Act which has hitherto regulated these 
matters is the Police Act, 2 & 3 Vict. c.47, and the words 
which apply to the subject are contained in the second 
clause of the 54th section and are as follows :—“ Every 
person who shall turn loose any horse or cattle, or suffer 
to be at large any unmuzzled ferocious dog, &c.” The 
interpretation of these words does not, at first sight, ap- 
pear difficult. Ifa person having a ferocious dog suffers 
him to be unchained, or, if being unchained, he should 
exhibit his ferocious propensities by attacking anyone, 
then it might be supposed that the dog is sutticiently 
“at large” to be within the meaning of the Act, but 
this is clearly not the case. On the occasion of a sum- 
mons, heard only last week before one of the Metropoli- 
tan magistrates, it was stated that the magistrate had 
no jurisdiction because the dog, which had attacked and 
bitten a workman upon his master’s premises more than 
once, was not considered to be at large within the mean- 
ing of the Act. It is clear then that the magistrate in- 
terpreted the words at large to mean abroad or away 
from his home or proper abiding place, and we are not 
inclined to qnarrel with this interpretation of the 
term, except in so far as it affects the question of a man 
keeping a savage dog loose upon his premises, and, 
looking at the scope of the Police Act, the decision is 
evidently right. 

Another case, however, occurred in which a @ 
appears to have entered a house and to have ehinchal 
and bitten a child there, and the magistrate declined to 
interfere on the ground of want of jurisdiction. Now, 
with all deference, this decision appears to be erroneous. 
The ordinary meaning of the words “ at large,” is taken 
to be “without restraint,” or “unconfined.” A dog 
loose upon the premises of his owner is, to a certain 
extent, confined, at any rate so long as he remains 
within the premises ; but if he wanders away, and enters 
upon premises not his master’s, it is clear that he must 
have been at large in some sense of the word. To say 
that a dog must be, not only off the premises of his 
master but also not upon those of anyone else, to make 
his owner punishable, is to decide that the words “at 
large” are Fmited to mean “in the streets” or “in a 
public place ;” and from such a limitation we must 
declare that we differ in toto celo. If a dog is once 
lost sight of, and is away from the absolute and 
immediate control of his owner, he is at large to all 
intents and purposes; If he be within his master’s 
premises, his being at large may be questioned, but any- 
where away from that spot his master cannot control 
him and he must be muzzled in compliance with the 
law. Such we apprehend to be the meaning of this 
clause and can see no reason why mazistrates should 
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strain a point in favour of the owners of dogs, careless 
enough to leave them free to wander, unrestrained and 
unmuzzled. On Saturday last, however, an Act of Par- 
liament to render owners of dogs in England and Wales 
liable for injuries to cattle and sheep was printed. An 
owner can be summoned before a magistrate where the 
damage shall not exceed £5. The occupier of a house 
or premises where any dog was kept or permitted to 
live or remain at the time of the injury is to be deemed 
to be the owner of said dog, unless the occupier can 
prove that he was not the owner at the time the injury 
complained of was committed, and that such dog was 
kept or permitted to live or remain in the house or pre- 
mises without his sanction or knowledge. 





THE CHRONICLES OF LINCOLN’s-INN record that many 
years ago Mr, Charles Neate, now M.P. for Oxford, then 
a young practising barrister, exasperated at the sarcasms 
of the Lord Chancellor, who had led in a case in 
which Mr. Neate had been junior against him, after 
ineffectually remonstrating with Mr. Bethell at the con- 
temptuous manner in which he had been treated, struck 
him, an indiscretion which compelled Mr. Neate to 
retire from the practice of the profession. The division- 
list of Monday last shows that the member for Oxford, 
who is by no means a servile observer of the crack of 
the Treasury whip, voted on that occasion for the Lord 
Chancellor. 

THE GENERAL Exection.—The following list shows 
the names of candidates for the new House of Commons 
in every case in which any member of the profession is 
concerned, as far as we have been able to discover 
them :— 

(Candidates thus marked * are the sitting members.) 


Places. Names. 
Andover ....cesccsseeee *Hon. D. Fortescue........... ... 
*Mr. W. H. Humphrey (Bar)... 
Armagh .......seseeseeeMr, Sterne Ball Miller, Q.C.... 
BEF. RIOR. scien. scevses seaeeanutes 
Barnstaple ...............Mr. Thomas Cave ............... 
Sir G. Stucley..................60. 
Mr. H. Gwynn ..............004 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C. ............ 
Belfast ......s00ss0000000*Sir H. Cairns, Q.C.........c0000 
MEN ROURES scnciac;. vecsenccxsekses 
Lord John Hay .......csseeeeees ° 
Berkshire ........,......"Hon. P. P. Bouverie ........ ... 
*Mr. J. Walter (Bar) ............ 
*Mr. R. Benyon (Bar)............ 
Bar. Be CYBVEN o....cccececcssses 
Colonel Lindsay.................. 
Sir C. Russell ........<::0scceeoces 
Berwick ..... sivageeicconas Mr. Marjoribanks (Bar)......... 
WE CORE ef. vcactnnsncsversceee 
Mr. A; Mitchell ..........0.<<.4.: 
Beverley ............055 *Colonel Edwards.................. 
Mr. D. Deady Keane, Q.C. ... 
Colonel Sykes.................06. 
Birkenhead ........... *Mr. J. Laird 
Mr. W. M. Jackson (Bar)...... 
eeuteatsousenes PEE Oe WEBI cassis ccossccesereess 
*Mr. L. Gower (Bar) 
Mr. Locock Webb (Bar) ...... 
Mr. F. H. Heritage ............ 
Boston ......csscssceeeee *Mr. J. W. Malcolm ........ ... 
*Mr. R. W. Staniland, Solicitor 
MrT. Parry: ....22:. pau necens een 
Bridgenorth ............ *Mr. J. Pritchard (Bar) ......... 
*Mr. H. Whitmore ............... 
Bridgewater ............ *Mr. A. Kinglake (Bar) ......... 
Mr. Westrop 
Bury (Lancashire) ...*Right Hon. F. Peel (Bar)... .. 
Bury St. Edmunds ...*Mr. J. A Hardcastle (Bar) ... 
*Lord A. Hervey (Bar) ......... “= 
DER ORME osc sc cs stce cca eescecce 
NOT secsiecssxiseseeees *Right Hon. R. Lowe (Bar) ... 
ssdeenenien *Mr. F. S. Powell (Bar) ......... 
Lieut.-Col. Torrens ............ 
Mr. W. D. Christie ............ 
Mr. Forsyth, Q.C, ....cccesseree 
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Places. Names. G. 0. 
Cambridge University*Rt. Hon. H. 8. Walpole, Q.C. -- 1 
*Mr. C. J. Selwyn, Q.C.......... — 1 
COBO °...3.cccseces<.:, REP ION ROE: cesccccccisccrccee Li 
Mr. Alexander (Bar) ............ — 1 
Bis: @. BiGale  ccacacecizsvactases 1— 
Mr. John Dunbar (Bar) ...... 1— 
CORTE Fo cisaticscicecess *Lieut.-Col. Stuart ............... 1 — 
Mr. Giffard, O06. «oc. c.00c0-c0see --- 1 
Carmarthenshire ...... NR BF COIN oo ccs cui ccc caseceess — 1 
"Mr. D; Pua (Bar)... .:.<...-.... — 1 
Carrickfergus ......... INES TOWNCS co cccs<ccconeceecante — 1 
Mr. W. Lane Joynt, Solicitor 1 — 
Coaliel osc dadccces cio RN ces ccene sen dennve 
Mr. Hemphill, Q.C................ 1— 
Cavan County ........ *Hon. H. Annesley............... — 1 
THRO UE. CONE ies davenscccaccsesas — 1 
My. EE. Bie (BOR) icc. cscsccccss 1 — 
CCR a. ides cacksacen *Earl Grosvenor ...............++ 1 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone ......... 1 — 
ER ORI gots sca vas see cxsecises 1 — 
Mr. Raikoe (Bar) © <..<05<0i:.<-<0 — 1 
Chippenham............ *Mr. W. J. Lysley (Bar)......... 1— 
WER Ds RMON ada cae caaccpecededene — 1 
Clackmann & Kinross.*Mr. W. P. Adam (Bar)......... 1 — 
Clare County ......... *Colonel Vandeleur ............... — 1 
*Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Q.S..... 1 — 
Christchurch............*Admiral Walcott ............... — 1 
Mr. Haviland Burke (Bar) .... 1 — 
CHAR EROG sc iiesie zee: *Mr. J. T. Hopwood (Bar)...... — | 
My. B. Bontccccecssecss detwexiaacks 1 — 
Cockermouth ......... DEORE AGS. ccccoseas dhccsacuncsvass — 1 
*Mr. J. Steel, Solicitor ......... 1— 
Colchester......ccccsceee Ely; TF. AGE ccccccccsucasasave — 1 
*Mr. P. O. Papillon (Bar) ...... — 1 
Mr. J. Gurdon Rebow ......... 1— 
Cork County .........¥Mr. Scully, Q.C.....0000-.. .... 1 — 
WEED: RGGAR sc. wccabanuecanaeucsxea: — il 
COM ccccncsineds aulicwies *Mr. Murphy, Solicitor............ — 1 
Mr. J. F. Maguire (Bar) ...... 1— 
COVENETY sececercecceees *Mr. M. Treherne (Bar) ......... -- 1 
*Mr. H. W. Eaton ...... cocccceee — 
Mr. Mason Jones (Bar) ......... 1— 
Derry <.<.0000 seeseesceeeee Mr, M‘Curdy Greer (Bar)...... 1 — 
Devonport ....eceeeeee *Mr. Brassey...... seccsccccecececece 1— 
*Mr. B. Ferrand ....... ddasinbscas — 1 
Mr. Fleming ...... Sasoacdascesaa -— 1 
My, Pitta, WC. saseccnacacsacis . l— 
DOWER ccccsescces acedaceaad Viscount Bury ......ccccsecerees 1 - 
ee he IR aracccescsscavacecens ] .— 
Colonel Dixon) ccocccceccacscs pee a | 
Mr. C. Freshfield, Solicitor... — 1 
Dublin University ...*Mr. Lefroy (Bar)...............40 - 1 
*Right Hon. J. Whiteside, Q.C. — 1 
Bees RU Oia i nceseweusitenxien 1 -- 
Dudley .......eccecee .e*Mr. H. B. Sheridan (Bar)...... 1 — 
Mr. F. Wyatt Truscott ......... — 1 
Dumfries Burghs......*Mr. William Ewart (Bar)..... - l— 
Colonel Clark Kennedy......... 1 — 
Dundalk ...............*Sir George Bowyer (Bar) «..... 1 
Dungarvan....... eevee... Mr. Bernal Osborne ............ 1 
Mr. Barry, Q.C. ......cccccsceseee Jj — 
Major Palliser.......cccccscessees- — 1 
DREARY cicecccadecess *Mr. J. Henderson ....0c.0000. 1 — 
*Rt. Hon. J. R. Mowbray (Bar) — 1 
Edinburgh (City)...... *Mr. Adam Black ......cccccccee 1 — 
*The Lord-Advocate ............ 1— 
Mr. Duncan M‘Laren ......... 1 - 
Mr. John Miller... .....000..00 1 — 
Elgin Burghs ......... *Mr. M. E. Grant Duff (Bar)... 1 — 
Enniskillen ......0-+.0-*Hon. J. Cole ....cccccccccscsecees — 1 
Mr. Collum, Solicitor .......... 1 — 
Exeter seccceccossvee coe LOVd Courtenay .eeseereseeereeees — | 
Mr. J. D. Coleridge, Q.C....... 1 — 
Mr. Wescomb.........« aeesecseces — il 
Finsbury ..............*Mr. W. Cox, Solicitor ...... 1 —- 
Mr. W. M. Torrens (Bar)...... 1 -— 
Mr. Alderman Lusk .......... . l— 
Mr. W. Phillips ....cccceccceeeeee 1— 
Mr. P. We. Peritt - ccc ceccccsse 1— 
Galway ........:seeeeee *Mr. Lever «..... aacscseaasaccrssa — 1 
*Lord Dunkellin .. ......-+-.sse0e 1 — 
Mr. Morris, Q.C......... cenmeeee 
Mr. D. C. Heron, Q.C.......... 1— 
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Places. Names. G. 
Gloucestershire, W...*Mr. Rolt, Q.C.  ....sesee sesereee — 
*Colonel Kingscote .. sakeaapape es 
Greenock .......0+..-*Mr, A. M. Dunlop (Bar) ...... 1 
Guildford ...............*Hon, G. J. H. Onslow ......00 1 
*Mr. Bovill, Q.C.  ...csecseseeeee — 
Mr. W. W. Pocock  s-..-.+-.++- 
Halifax .....cccscccseces -*Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood Y 
*Mr. Stansfield (Bar) ......06. 1 
Colonel E. Akroyd........ Seessse 
Hampshire, North ...*Mr. G. 8. Booth (Bar) ......... —_ 
TNR) W 8 RACH. sesssiesecseres _ 
Sir H. St. John Mildmay Pore 1 
Harwich ........ aaanpar *Captain Jervis ..... sdutnssnssees “= 
USEC) See Kigounat — 
Mr. Michael Wills............... i 
Mr. FitzJames Stephen (Bar). 1 
EIOIEONG as vesiesessnnne *Mr. J. J. Rogers (Bar) ........ — 
Mr. VOune vcciscsees ea csnnneses’s6 i 
Maor GTS; .ssescescoserveeosesane _ 
BIGUOION .csisiecsicasses *Lieut.-Col. Clitford.........00006 1 
*Mr, G. Clive (Bar) .......++0 ae ee | 
Mr. Baggallay, Q.C. .......00... — 
Captain Petershall..... .....006 — 
Hertford. .cssovsss seovee* Right Hon. W. F. Cowper (Bar) 1 
*Sir W. M. T. Farquhar......... _ 
Horsham. .cccsceseersoes *Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald (Bar) — 
DRANG | Gaspsonsescsjeinsexcsnes 
ERSWICH 50s <cssesenys does MARIS ds C, COBDOIE ccansccancsssine — 
*Me, A. Adair (Bar) ..<sssee 1 
DAT Wie ABAD san nesssinssvesaas — 
SN. NORE A vacocccuvenaseseess 1 
UGA sco cexccanesabaant MMe Cora GAAP). 0s. sa5sss scenes 1 
(No second candidate named) 
Kilkenny County...... *Hon. Agar Ellis (Bar) ... ..... 
NES MEDGONG ici caas cxaniosowiomess —_ 
Balen ny .csinserorvenoavs Sir John Gray (Bar) ...cseseee . 1 
Mr. M’Donnell, Q.C. 1 
Kilmarnock Burghs..*Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie (B ar) I 
King’s County .........*Sir Patrick O’Brien (Bar) ...... 1 
*Mr. Pope Hennessy (Ban Peas a 
Mx. King,» .aasos-s 1 
Kirkeudbright ......... *Mr. James Mackie (Bar) Sacaey 1 
Knaresborough oronune *Mr. T. Woodd (Bar).. - 
*Mr. . Collins (Bar) .......000 _— 
DEP Ji SOUOEM. si cssnssesniicsvorees 1 
Lambeth ........ sissies *Mr. Alderman Lawrence ...... 1 
M3. Ws DOR OD: ccinnananioanesses 1 
Mr. Thomas Hughes (Bar) 1 
Lancashire, South .,,.*Hon. A. F. Egerton ......se008 _ 
a ee ee peainas ss 
*Mr, ©. Turner..erssss (ieee 
Mr. James grape Seebeaswn rae | 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 1 
Mr. H. Y. ae LawStu, 1 
Lancaste1 rs re = Fenwick (Bar) ...... 1 
*Mr. H. Schneider .......+.006 1 
Mr. E. “s aurence, Priksatoee 
ECIGOStAY sissascsersarce *Mr. W. a (Bar) sisistigatoi —_ 
*Mr. 4 Ree MEION: sasebsbnss cose d 
Mr. J Dz IIB Fo 50% sieneevene” 
Leominster oi Geary (BAT): -.cis0.6.000 —_ 
Mr. Hindmarsh, Q.C.....0...... 1 
BURP PARRIRES ssn 5 sca nsisica coarsa’e — 
Limerick ssscoscessessee *Mr. F. W. Russell (Bar) ...... 1 
*Major Gian: « Csscssnimessenesdose Z 
Liskeard ............... *Sir A. Buller (Retired Judge) 1 
ENONOW isssticvessevcenied Catalin Clive) 06.05 05250 0ecoaeese — 
Sir W. Yardley (Retired Judge) 1 
Captain Severne .............0000+ 
Lymington ............*Mr. W. Mackinnon, jun. (Bar) 1 
*Lord G. Lennox .....0... puaxasies o- 
BARS LS DOORN iss ibeencsetessdses 1 
Macclesfield ... Mr Je Brocklehurst: ..:.0.<05000 I 
*Mr. E. C. Egerton (Bar) ...... — 
Mr. J. Chadwick sae ] 
Maldon® .....s.cccceees.. Mr. T, S. Western 1 
*Mr. G. M. W. Peacocke (Bar) — 
WE Bhs DR OMNI: cs sciscisesien san dsen —_ 
PAULO oiasisneoavas aseas* Mr Donpields OUC. . .cssosscones _ 
The Solicitor-Gen. for Ireland. 1 
M ITVLEDONE ..00.s000000 PLord Permoy. ......0-20ssesssesses 1 
*Mr. H. Lewis (Bar) ........... 1 
The Common Serjeant, Q Cn 1 


0. 
1 
1 
1 


pat eas | nemef weer] ft 


~ | 


1 





Places. Names. 
Merthyr Tydfil.........*Right Hon. H. A. Bruce (Bar) 
Monaghan County ...*Mr. Leslie . 
*Sir George Foster (Bar). eoeecece 


Pere eeeerereereveseeees 








G. 
1 


Morpeth ...... seniseges *Right Hon. Sir G. Grey (Bar) 1 
Newark........0.........*Ma. G. Hodgkinson, Solicitor 1 
*Lord A. Clinton........ Varcesnese 1 
TIGWEY: <seessrenseaeesese’ OMY. FDI ods ssasinces se 
Mr. F. W. McBlain (Bar).. nee Re! 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Mr. Allon ........sceceeessseeeees — 
Mr. E. James, Q.U...........0006 1 
Mr. Huddlestone, Q.C. son 
Newcastle-on-Tyne .. *Right Hon. T. E. Headlam ... 1 
Mr. S. Beaumont .... » 
BA A IONE 5 cv ssinetine seatonnase 1 
Northamptonshire, N.*L = Burghley coenewesyaansanges _ 
*Mr. G. W. Hunt (Bar) ........ — 
Norwich ....-scccsscoee* Mr. E. Warner (Bar) ...2+0000 coe 
*Sir W. Russell......00.+ descies soe 8 
My, A. Goldamid® ..ic..svceoees _ 
Mr. B..E. C. “Waters ...0..secsse o= 
Nottingham (borough)*Mr. OAR ssccsamicesione re | 
*Sir . Clifton ....06. sosukeeseoncee 
Mr. S. Morley ...+--cccrcressoes oe 1 
Mr. A. G. Marten (Bar) esos oo 
OUAHAM consconerernecsea Ait Jd» We. Cobbett (Bar): cosas 2 
*Mr. J. T. Hibbert (Bar)...corce. 1 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks ........000. _ 
Mr, Platt (Bar) ...... seawisekinse 1 
OSFOUE:  csiccsscavenevanare *Rt. Hon. E. Cardwell (Bar)... 1 
*Mr. C. Neate (Bar) ....006 haceedeo!! 

Captain Pim  ceesccscccersees eeses 
Oxford University ...*Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone... 1 
*Sir W. Heathcote cessccccceeees ae 
Mr. G. Hardy (Bar) ......ses00e -— 
Peterborough ......0+ *Mr. G. H. Whalley (Bar) ...... 1 
Me DP. Hanky ascvicicsxcveseaes 1 
Plymouth .....0.cesessee *The Solicitor-General........s00 1 
WMr, W. NEortison “sesoecccescesce 
EI EMRE caraceree ds Nessxsesnasenens —_ 
POON aise. sande ‘snnaneons *Mr. H. D. Seymour (Bar)...... 1 
NET. Watt segs nceveseresecsoneanes 1 
Bir, WE. TE MERU csescatccécseteees 1 
Captain Bashford s..seseveeee, — 
Mr. G. W. Franklyn .. —_ 
Portarlington ......+.. "Colonel! Damier secccsesseccccsees os 
The Attorney-Gen, for Ireland 1 
Portsmouth .....cceee *Sir J. Elphinstone .........00.. — 
Dak 0. Ge BUACR: «.0sss1cesesee = 
Mr. Serjeant Gaselee ......000. 1 
Mr, F ey AM. tassessecenes 1 
Reading..«..00.0000..000 oir Be Goldsmia, Q.C....... 1 
: *Mr. G. 8, Lefevre (Bar) sessceses 1 
Richmond ......eseceees *The Attorney-Ge RETAL wes cccgoes 
Fon... 0. PPUNOGSs0esscsscciece 1 
Rochester ......00.c0e+0e *Mr. P. W. Martin 1 
*Mr. Serjeant Kinglake ......... 1 
DEO Ae ROS. hve <a cenbiekvcinia'as — 
Die UNOS csc tovannscxtsons) *Mr. H. Paull (Bar),.....000...008 — 
WE. Ts. NEVA c00.scerersiedesss ss I 
RTD UT. wcxccsseveseves *Mr. M. H. Marsh (Bar)......00. 1 
; Mr, B. Haroilton  ..iscsecscee0 1 
Mr. J. Chapman ....ecces..s..0 —— 
Salop, S. ... ...*Colonel Herbert . — 
*Sir Baldwin Lei; cht on — 
Mr. More (Bar) ........s0000000 1 
Scarborough ......000...*5ir J. OMMORGME: «c.cc0si veoninanee 1 
TMT ds dle WGRS (DAL) ..icecoseace 2 
Mr. G. J. Cayley...co0....seessc00 — 
Sheffield. .ccccoseascoese *Mr. Roebuck, QC. ..vcscccescoces 
WMT. SUAGHEIG. te sesecsdavecseeccsess 1 
Mr. Campbell Foster (Bar)...... 1 
BhOrchaM ices secusceces *Sir P. Burrell .....+... seneverterat a 
*Mr. S, Cave (Bar) soscessossseeee — 
Mr. J. Hannen (Bar) ......+«+... 1 
Sligo ..cccees ctoapeadeees *Mr. Mac cdonogh, MEO, covcecoas — 
Mr. Serjeant ‘Armstrong én oo 
Southampton «see. Mr, W. D. Seymour, Qc. on 
“Mr, Alderman Rose .....+.+00 — 
Mr. G. Moffatt sndvuxeabe “a oS 
Mr. T. M. Mackay .......ccccsces 1 
The Recorder of LL oe Q.c. — 
South Shields .........*Mr. Ingham, Q.C. Ssuvees JB 
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Places, Names, 
Southwark ....0e,ce000e*Mr. Locke, Q.C. ssscessseesseeeee 
Sir, Layard scccssccosccceceesscese ' 
Stamford ......000-.0006* Lord Cranbourne......ceceeeseeess 
*Sir S. Northcote (Bar) .4....+. 
Stroud ..ccccccoseeeee «Mr, P. Scrope . .c0-..coeceseeeees 
*Rt. Hon. E. Horsman (Bar) ... 
Hon. A. Ponsonby ..-cesssseeeess 
Suffolk, East .........*Sir F. Kelly, Q.C. ceccocsseeseres 
*Lord Henniker (Bar) .......00+++ 
Suffolk, West .........*Major Parker ....... soccscveccecce 
*Lord A. Hervey (Bar)  sessseeee 
Sunderland ........00*Mr, H. Fenwick (Bar) ..+..+0 
Mr. Alderman Hartley ......... 
Mr. John Candlish .....sesseceee 
Sussex, East.essesseeeee* Mr. J. G. Dodson (Bar) .+....+0+ 
Lord E. Cavendish ........+s0ee0 
Mr. W. W. Burrell .ccccoccsse. 
Mr. R. C. E. Abbott ......006... 
Sutherlandshire ......*Sir David Dundas, Q.C. ...... 
Tamworth .........+++00.*Rt. Hon. Robert Peel ..sccoese 
*Mr. John Peel........c..00+ ‘ 
Me. Daniel, Q.C.  ccsecss.cecccee 
Taunton sescresreccecceeseo Mr, E. W. Cox (Bar) .cosecceccee 
Lord W. Hay ......00 tecveccecece 
Mr. C. Barclay ....+-e00 aveussae 
Tavistock .....0cceeeee-e*Mr. A. Russell ........ 

Bay, RUMDIONS. «00250 0sseeerevsae 
BAP, SAMUdA .0cces.:ceccsceesese 
Mr. S. Carter (Bar) ...... saivka 
Tewkesbury .......000.-Mr. J. Martin.......ccccscssseese . 
Mr. J. R. Yorke (Bar) ......+06 

et W. Dowdeswell 

Tipperary County ...*Mr. Waldron (Bar) 
akties *Mr. Moore ....... eicavewdaddad 
Tiverton ..sssccssvecsee LOrd Palmerston. .+....sseesseeeee 
*Hon. G. Denman, Q.C.......... 
MiP. WAkOOG oss scncsesenries cutie 
Tower Hamlets ......#Mr. C. S. Butler 
*Mr. A. Ayrton (Bar) ......... 
Mr. J. Humphreys....... ree 
Wallingford ......s000.*Mr. Malins, Q.C. ......sesseeeee 
Bie OC. We. Die Weccececcessesseces 
Walsall ....00.....seeeeee* Mr. C. Forster (Bar) ....ecseceee 
Warwick ..sse.sseeceee*Mr. G. W. Upton ........000 aie 
*Mr. E. Greaves ......... nigeria 
MY. Aa We. PUG) cccccscecis.csccee 
Mr. C. Griffin, Solicitor ...... 
Waterford County ...*Mr. Esmonde (Bar) 
*Mr. Talbot 
Lord Tyrone ..cccccccsecsere esses 
Wells....... essessesseeeee* Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hayter, Q.C. 
*Captain Joliffe .....cccccesccceee 
Wexford County ...... *Mr. M‘Mahon (Bar) .«....csscoee 
*Mr. George, Q.C. ..ccecee 
Whitehaven............*Mr. G. C. Bentinck (Bar)...... 
Wigtown Burghs...... *The Solicitor-Gen. for Scotland 
Wolverhampton ......*Right Hon. C. P. Villiers (Bar) 
Mr. T. N. Weguelin ........000+ 
Youghal ..cccccccrreoee* Mr. Butt, Q.C. cccrrsssesessees ee 
Mr. M‘Kenna (Bar) .......s0006 
Mr, Hobson....c.-ccccsscsccesesses 
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CONFLICTING JURISDICTIONS. 


The sweet pleasure experienced by those who glory in 
setting at defiance a superior authority, is one which the 
writers of sensation paragraphs attribute to all their 
readers, and to which they pander accordingly. And 
truly it is only in accordance with the characteristics of 
human nature that a man should suppose that he raises 
himself by lowering the dignity of another. It is im- 
possible that the ridiculous actions and ideas sometimes 
attributed to public characters, should not often, perhaps 
generally, be mere fabrications; and we should be well 
pleased to be able to believe that naught is, insuch cases, 
“set down in malice,” and that the writers who have 
evolved the extravagant stories in question, like the 





considerable mischief, because the class to whom they are 
addressed is generally willing to credit any assertion of 
the kind, and unable to form an independent opinion on 
the subject. The notion seems to be that anyonecoming 
within the grasp of the law is a victim of oppression, and 
the object apparently is to represent every person whose 
duty it is to inforce the law, as a would-be tyrant. 


‘¢Tt may, perhaps, be remembered that some time since 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Postmaster-General, issued a 
minute inviting those clerks who had got into pecuniary 
difficulties to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by 
the present state of the bankruptcy laws, and informing 
them that he had rescinded the order of the office, which 
subjected any post-office official applying to the Bankruptcy 
Court to dismissal. The first who availed himself of the 
advice thus kindly tendered made himself bankrupt, and as 
his principal liabilities were owing to having dealt in accom- 
modation bills and to raising money at ruinous rates of in- 
terest, the commissioner granted him his certificate without 
calling upon him to set anything aside out of his income to 
pay off his debts. There was great rejoicing in the General 
Post Office at this result ; many others were preparing to 
follow his example ; and most government ata wished 
that the heads of their departments would follow in the wake 
of Lord Stanley of Alderley. But to their horror the decision 
of the commissioner was appealed against to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who has reversed the judgment of the commissioner, 
and directed that the pois shall set aside a certain sum 
per annum out of his salary for four years, to be paid to those 
creditors who had ssw under his bankruptcy. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley thereupon directed that only half what 
the Lord Chancellor ordered should be set aside, and that 
this amount, instead of being paid in four annual instal- 
ments, should be spread over eight years. How the Lord 
Chancellor will relish this act of the Postmaster-General 
time will show. The Post Office clerks are, of course, in 
raptures, and loudly applaud the spirit of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; and, putting aside the legal points of the case, 
the public will generally side with the Postmaster-General. 
He has had a long experience in various departments of the 
state. He was at one time political secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and for many years past has been at the head of one 
department or other, and no one knows better than he does 
how much the public service is injured by usurious money- 
lenders. They lay their traps for civil servants as care- 
fully and insidiously as the keenest trapper in North Ame- 
rica does for his prey, and once the victim is ensnared he is 
wholly helpless. Pecuniary difficulties hedge him around ; 
his thoughts are, therefore, naturally diverted from his public 
duties to his own position, and he becomes, comparatively 
speaking, useless to the State. His salary, instead of being 
of service to his family, is absorbed by the army of blood- 
suckers. It was to put a stop to this system that the Post- 
master-General issued his celebrated minute. It was in- 
tended for the purpose of not only releasing some of his 
officers from the duubee that enthralled them, but also 
of warning money-lenders that if they lent Post-office 
clerks money he would not give them any facility for re- 
covering it. By the adoption of this policy Lord Stanley 
of Alderley has not only done a good service to the officers 
of his own department, but also to the civil service generally; 
and if the position he has taken with respect to the Lord 
Chancellor Rods good, it is more than probable that the 
heads of other departments of the State will adopt a similar 
policy, and thus give many deserving men a fair chance of 
starting anew in life.” 

Now the natural effect of this paragraph is to induce 
the belief that the Postmaster General has heroically 
placed himself in collision with the Lord Chancellor, and 
openly set him at defiance, putting his own construction 
upon the bankruptcy laws and administering them in his 
own way in spite of the Lord Chancellor; and all this as 


| the champion of injured innocence about to suffer wrong 
| at the hands of a bewigged friend of “usurers” and 


“ ploodsuckers.” 
Without knowing any of the facts of the particular 


| case alluded to, we are willing to adopt those which we 


German’s elephant, “out of the depths of their own | 
consciousness,” really believed in their own creations. | 
| the inherent improbability that Lord Stanley of Alderley 
' should have taken the line here attributed to him. That 


Such paragraphs, however, as the following from the 
Observer, are likely, by whatever motive dictated, to work 


find in the Observer; but we venture to assert that they 
do not bear out this view of the case, to say nothing of 
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he issued his minute as described, that a clerk in the 
post-office made himself bankruvt and received his order 
of discharge as related, that the commissioner’s decision 
was appealed from, and varied in the particular manner 
mentioned, and that some order was made by the Post- 
master General for the purpose of giving effect to this 
order, all this we are ready to believe; but that the Post- 
master General, who has no power to alter an order of 
the Lord Chancellor, has no jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
and does not sit as a Court of appeal from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, has directly set aside an order of the latter func- 
tionary, we do not believe. No subject is too high for 
“ process of contempt,” and Lord Westbury is about the 
last man in England to sit still under an indignity done 
to his Court. Let ussee, however, whether we can get at 
some idea of what has really takes. place. It will be ob- 
served that the object of the Postmaster General was to 
free his officials from that part of the effect of bankruptcy 
which consisted in their dismissal from office, because he 
found that the existing rule, instead of insuring their 
solvency, merely loaded them with a weight of debt; 
and that he accordingly guaranteed them immunity from 
the operation of certain official regulations. 

It was competent to the Postmaster-General to recall 
his minute at any time, and it is not impossible that if 
he found that the proceedings in bankruptcy did not 
effect his object in issuing it, and absolutely whitewash 
his clerk, he may have recalled, or threatened to recall, it 
on the ground that it was only on certain conditions that 
the clerk was to have the benefit of the minute in ques- 
tion. This may appear to some persons to be a “ distinc- 
tion without a difference,” but there is a very essential 
difference between the possession of jurisdiction to set 
aside an order of the Lord Chancellor, and the exercise of 
administrative power, which, by removing its subject- 
matter, practically prevents its being carried into effect. 
Though it is clear that Lord Stanley of Alderley has no 
judicial power in his capacity of Postmaster-General, yet 
his administrative authority in the events which are re- 
presented to have happened, would be sufficient for the 
purpose. “The Postmaster’s minute was issued with cer- 
tain conditions; those conditions not having, in this case, 
been fulfilled, the minute is withdrawn, and the unfortu- 
nate official goes to the wall.” We are not now dealing 
with the atrocious breach of faith toward the clerk which 
this attributes to the Postmaster-General, who, after 
encouraging that confiding official to “take the benefit of 
the Act,” on the promise that he should not thereupon be 
turned out to starve, is now supposed to have turned 
round and said in effect, “ As I find that, though a bank- 
rupt, you are still hampered with debt, I revoke my 
consent, and send you adrift; true, I promised not to do 
so, but then I thought you would have done better for 
yourself; if you had struggled on, hopelessly insolvent, I 
could not well have got rid of you, but as you have ac- 
cepted the opening I gave you, and failed to get more 
than a partial benefit, I deprive you not only of that 
benefit, but of all that which, but for your trust 
in me, you could have kept under the old system.” 
We do not, we say, enter into this question, because 
it is not pretended that the Postmaster-General has 
actually dismissed the clerk in question, but merely that 
the argument above-mentioned has been applied as a 
“screw” upon the creditors. “Ifyou accept the modified 
terms I offer instead of what the Lord Chancellor has 
given you, weil and good, if not, I dismiss the clerk and 
you will get nothing at all.” As thecreditors are of course 
competent to enter into such a compromise, if they have 
agreed to it no more need have been said upon the sub- 
ject, but for the landation bestowed by the Observer on 
an act which, at the best, we must consider asof question- 
able propriety and still more questionable policy. 

It is not the proper function of the head of a great 
public office to lend himself to a scheme for “ putting the 
screw on” the creditors of his underlings, even if they 
should be “ usurers,” * bloodsuckers, ”’ et id genus omne, 
and it must be abundantly clear that the clerk must 
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have had numerous creditors (butcher, baker, tailor, 
&c.) who did not come under that category. 

And it is not advisable that men should be led 
to believe that any class of their fellows are a 
common enemy,a sort of mediwval Jew, whom all the 
lieges may pillage without mercy and without scruple. 
If a man lends you money, you ought, if you can, to pay 
it, and it ought to be highly criminal to borrow, unless 
at the time you honestly believe you will be able to pay; 
and it is only the sense that he will probably be unable 
to pay, and that he has, in fact, no bond fide intention of 
paying, that leads any man to assent to the ruinous 
exactions of the class vituperated in the Observer. 

Whether it is essential for the interests of the public 
service that such a power as that described should be en- 
trusted to the heads of departments, we cannot say, but 
the evils of it are manifold, and it may be seen in the 
present case how the very plausible idea of protecting a 
public servant from the consequences of his imprudence 
seems to have led, first to a species of premium on bank- 
ruptcy, and when that failed, to a proceeding which we 
had rather not further characterize. 

Any interference with the decision of a court of justice 
is properly looked upon with the greatest jealousy, and 
if the Postmaster-General is to constitute himself a 
“ buffer,” interposed between his officials and their credi- 
tors in cases of bankruptcy, there seems to be no reason 
why he should not gradually establish an exclusive juris- 
diction in the teeth of all the other courts as well, or why 
the head of every public department should not similarly 
establish a private “ Palace Court” of his own, where his 
underlings may procure the re-adjustment of any 
judicial decisions which might have the effect of ham- 
pering them in their situations, or of interfering other- 
wise with their convenience. 

If any such power is to continue, we can only hope 
that great caution will be used in its exercise, and that 
we shall never again see a public journal referring, in 
terms of approbation, to a proceeding which it considers, 
however erroneously, to have been in direct conflict 
with the jurisdiction of the highest judge of the realm. 








EQUITY. 


MUTUALITY. 
Chinnock v. The Marchioness of Ely, 13 W. R. 176 and 


597 


The doctrine of mutuality, or the necessity of mutual 
assent on the part of parties to a contract, constitutes a 
leading principle not only in our legal system but also 
in the jurisprudence of every age and country. “A con- 
tract,” says Pothier, “includes a concurrence of intention 
in two parties, one of whom promises something to the 
other, who on his part accepts such promise.” It follows 


| that wherever there is not an assent, express or implied, 


to the terms of the proposed contract by both parties, 


| the element of mutuality is wanting, and there is neither 


| a legal nor a moral contract. 


This proposition, when 


| stated plainly, is so rational and self-evident as to need 


| 


no proof. Itis only when an intended agreement has 


| to be spelled out from several letters that any difficulty 





can arise in respect of the question whether the precise 
terms offered by the plaintiff were really and strictly ac- 
cepted by the defendant. 

In order to obviate any disputes on this head the 
Roman law, for many centuries, recognized as binding 
only those contracts which were couched in certain inter- 
rogative forms, and called stipulations ; as, for instance, 
one party to the contract said to the other “ Spondes?” and 
the latter then replied “ Spondeo;” or in the contract of 
emptio venditio the seller put the question “ Promittis ?” 
when the party addressed replied “ Promitto.” The charac- 
teristic of all these interrogative forms was that the 
answer should contain the precise verb expressed in the 
question and no other, Any variation in the verb em- 
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ployed would have been considered as a fresh stipulation 
requiring a precise and exact acceptance to constitute a 
contract. Our law, indeed, never required a contract to 
be cast in such a model form. At the same time it is 
an invariable rule, both of law and equity, that to consti- 
tute a mutual agreement one party must accept, without 
addition or variation, the terms proposed by the other, 
and, until this has been done, it is open to either party to 
say “non hec in federa veni.” 

It is often, however, exceedingly difficult to determine 
whether a certain correspondence affords evidence 
merely of a treaty or of a concluded agreement. There 
must be, of course, as the final result of the corres- 
pondence, “a clear accession on both sides to one and the 
same set of terms,” a mutual tally,as it were, in order 
to constitute a legal contract; but it is impossible to lay 
down any opinion as to what will be held to constitute 
such an adhesion. 

There is little uniformity of principle in the decisions 





on the question what addition to the acceptance is | 
| conditions only, and as the contract actually contained in 


material so as to prevent the completion of a contract, 


and what variations are “mere machinery,” and of no | 
| to complete the agreement. 


avail for this purpose. For instance, in Lucas v. James, 
7 Hare, 410, an agreement for an under-lease was sent to 
the defendant, when he wrote at the foot thereof, “I 
have no objection to this agreement, supposing that there 
is nothing unusual in Sir R.’s (the ground landlord) 
leases, which I presume there is not;’’ afterwards, before 
this offer was accepted, he withdrew it, and it was con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the covenants were usual, he 
still remained bound; but Sir J. Wigram, V.C., considered 


usual contract.” The agent for sale declined to sign any 
written contract, alleging that the vendor’s solicitor was 
to prepare the agreement. Subsequently, however, this 
solicitor wrote to the purchaser to the effect that he was 
instructed to proceed with the sale to him, and that the 
draft contract was being prepared, and would be forwarded 
to him ina few days. The draft contained special condi- 
tions, all of which were objected to by the plaintiff, who, 


| however, afterwards waived his objections and agreed 


to submit to the terms of the draft. It was proved 
that the original authority from the agent was to sell on 
these conditions, and no other, but this had not been dis- 
closed to the purchaser. The vendor still refusing to 
complete, a suit for specific performance of the agreement 
was instituted by the purchaser. Vice-Chancellor Page 
Wood held that the letters referred to contained a bind- 
ing contract. The Lord Chancellor, on appeal, reversed 
this decision, and held, first, that the contract was in- 


| complete; and secondly, that as the vendor's solicitors had 


only a limited authority, and so could sell under special 
the letters (if any) was an open one, she was not bound 


It would appear from the report of the case, as it came 


| before the Lord Chancellor, that his Lordship did not 
| consider the special conditions as sufficiently waived. 


However, his Lordship’s judgment turned mainly upon 
the fact that there was at no time a valid contract 
entered into between the parties. It is hard to say, 
after the letter of the 19th of November, that the 


| plaintiff had not accepted the terms proposed tutidem 


that there was not such a distinct and final acceptance as | 
| the least referred to in the written documents that passed 


would be enforced by the Court. This case shows very 
clearly that our courts expect the last letter to amount to 
a simple yes or no. They thus adhere to the substance, 
though disregarding the letter, of the civil law rule. In 
Incas v. James, for instance, the covenants appear not to 
have been unusual, and consequently the letter described 


might have been regarded as tantamount to a simple ac- | 


ceptance, according to the maxim Jd certum est quod 
certum reddi potest. The decision therefore, in that case, 
savours more of the rules of law than of equity, and is 
hardly warranted by the admitted principle that an offer 
can be withdrawn at any time before acceptance thereof. 
For surely the letter referred to was essentially an ac- 
ceptance, and not an offer. 

Let us now suppose the case of an agent, with power 
to sell under special conditions only, exceeding his 
authority and professing to sell without stating any 
special conditions, could the purchaser enforce such a 
contract if written and signed by the agent, on submitting 
to be bound by the conditions in the conveyance, or, 
é converso, could the vendor enforce +e contract, offering 
to waive all claim to the benefit of such conditions? 
Lucas v. James is an authority for the negative in both 
cases, because, as the vendor could, at any time before his 
waiver of the special conditions was accepted by the 
other party, withdraw from the contract, it did not in the 
meantime bind him, and, consequently, not the purchaser. 

These and such cases seem to indicate that the old civil 
law rule was not a very impolitic one, and that there is 
every reason to believe that the case which first broke in 
upon the strict letter of the Statute of Frauds, and set up 
a precedent for spelling out a contract from a rudis indi- 
gestaque moles of documents, opened the way for much 
uncertainty in our law of contracts. 

In the principal case there was a conflict of judicial 
authority on the following state of facts:—An intending 
purchaser who had been verbally informed by the 
vendor’s estate agent that the vendor's solicitors must 
prepare the contract, made an offer differing but very 
slightly, if at all, from the terms which the agent had 
proposed. The purchaser merely claimed tenant’s fix- 
tures, and that possession should be given him as early 
in March as possible, the time fixed by the agent being 
the Ist of April. The purchaser’s offer concluded with 
the words, “I shall be obliged if you will forward me the 


verbis; and, indeed, the special conditions were never in 


between the parties, and they could not therefore have 
been regarded by the marchioness or her solicitor as very 
essential to the contract. The Lord Chancellor also con- 
sidered the letter of the 19th of November merely as a 
conditional acceptance of the plaintifi’s offer, subject to 
that of the defendant being agreed to. But the case of 
Thomas v. Derring, 1 Keen, 729, and several others, have 
long since decided that an agreement is not the less 
complete merely because a more formal document is 
finally contemplated. Articles surely are not less valid 


| in equity than a settlement, and neither is an informal, 





if a substantial, agreement, less cogent, in the same 
events, than an actual conveyance. The fact that the 
agent had but a limited authority is another point, which 
might have materially affected the question. But as the 
plaintiff waived all objections to any special conditions, we 
own we consider the authority of Zucas v. James to have 
been adopted by the Lord Chancellor to an extent not 
warranted by that decision. 





REVIEWS. 


A Treatise on the Law relating to Bankers and Banking. 
By James Grant, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edi- 
tion, by R. A. Fisuer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Butterworths. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 1865. 
Few political or financial questions have engrossed public 

attention so much as the currency. From 1797, when the 





' Bank, with the permission of Parliament, suspended pay- 


ments in cash, down to 1819, when the currency was again 
by statute changed from inconvertible to convertible bank 
notes, the prices of every commodity, owing to the undue 


| increase of its issues by the Bank of England, reached such 


a height that, as this procedure was caused by, and this 
interval was almost co-extensive in duration with, our war 
with the first Napoleon, the phrase, ‘‘ war prices,” has since 
heen used to express the practical maximum of high prices. 
War and the Emperor had, however, only to do with the 
war prices of the period referred to, inasmuch as they led, 
as already stated, to the suspension of specie payments by 
the Bank of England. 

The question of the currency is well worthy all the 
attention that has been bestowed upon it. Sir Archibald 
Alison, with a range of speculation which we do not profess 
to be able to fathom, even attributes the first French Revo- 
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lution to complications resulting from this subject. The 
fact appears to be, that the state of the currency and of the 
bank’s reserve is a perfectly accurate index, as it is also an 
invariable result, of the general state of the mercantile and 
political world. But the currency can exercise no more influ- 
ence + the national prosperity, than a weather-cock does 
upon the wind, Nevertheless, the financial world is divided 
into two great classes, nine-tenths of both of whom consider 
that every variation of the currency ought to be immediately 
treated by the Government with every legislative panacea 
which human wisdom can invent. The theory of one 
of these classes is about as absurd as that of those 
hygienists who consider that the human constitution could 
be strengthened by infusing into the veins a portion 
of the blood of young animals. Sangrado may be re- 
garded as the type of the opposite school. Bleeding and 
boiled water, as the readers of ‘‘Gil Blas” know, were 
his simple but universal panaceas. We need hardly 
repeat that any tampering with the currency is always 
attended with the most mischievous effects. It is an 
attempt not unlike that of the hygienists mentioned, to intro- 
duce into the system a greater amount of action than is con- 
sistent with sound health. Again the Birmingham school 
consider that not only all available capital, but all credit, 
could be turned into currency without unduly affecting 
prices. For the opinions of the opposite currency school, 
the reader may consult the debates on the Land and Mort- 
gage Debenture Bills now before Parliament. Lord Over- 
stone and Sir Robert Peel have indicated by their Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 their strong opinions on the effect of 
unrestrained bank issues. Mr. John Stuart Mill may be re- 
garded as the ideal of the intermediate opinion. He allows 
for the effect of bank issues on prices, yet, at the same time 
considers that the Bank Act of 1844 works with unnecessary 
harshness in times of rigour, such as 1847, 1857, and, 
perhaps we may add, 1864. 

Non nobis fuerit tantas componere lites. The practical 
working, however, of the Bank Act of 1844 seems to have 
been to insure great steadiness of prices whenever there was 
no great pressure, but marvellously to enhance the difficul- 
ties and dangers of times of financial crisis such as have 
occurred almost periodically, at distances of about ten years, 
¢. g., in 1817, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, and 1864. In 1847 
and 1857 the Government suspended the Act of 1844, and 
allowed the Bank of England to issue notes unrepresented 
by gold, but at a very high rate of discount ; and this faci- 
lity of the Government indicates their opinion, or at least 
that of the monetary world, that the Act of 1844, though good 
as a normal guide to the proper regulation of the currency, 
is ineffectual and oppressive in time of pressure. We have 
no doubt that the principle of the Act, which is to make 
the currency fluctuate precisely as if it were metallic, will 
never be widely departed from, and certainly not to the 
extent of allowing any one who chooses to set up a bank of 
issuc. The failure of a bank of deposit is bad enough, but the 
depositors therein know at least the extent of their calamity, 
and moreover they became voluntarily connected with the 
bank; but the case of a bank of issue is different. When their 
notes have obtained a certain amount of currency, however 
local, it becomes necessary for every one who desires to carry 
on any ordinary business in the locality, to accept the notes 
as freely as gold itself, with the risk of the most wide-spread 
desolation if that which yesterday was ‘as good as gold,” 
should to-morrow become ‘‘worth the paper it is printed 
on.” Those who remember the failure of the Agricutural 
Bank of Ireland, whose notes had in many districts super- 
seded all other money, will know something of the state of 
things referred to. 

But we do not mean this for a dissertation on the philo- 
sophy of the laws of currency. We need merely say that 
the legislation of 1844 does not seem likely to be altered 
except in the direction of a still further suppression of local 
banks of issue, and the concentration of the whole issues 
throughout the three kingdoms in the Bank of England, or 
rather in the Government. This consummation seems, on 
the whole, desirable, for no private individual ought to be 
allowed toderange at his discretion the general circulation and 
range of prices, any more than he should be allowed to vary 
as he pleased the denomination of weights and measures ; 
and however we may endeavour to treat the notes of private 
bankers as mere ‘‘ promises to pay,” they do in fact become 
part and parcel of the currency, and the grounds for their 
suppression are exactly analogous to those which led to the 
abolition of metallic ‘tokens.” 
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The author of the work before us has studiously abstained 
from discussing the philosophy of our currency laws, havin 
aimed, “to the exclusion of all other purposes, at manctianl 
utility ; accordingly,” he tells us, ‘‘from his book the author 
has carefully excluded all ambitious attempts at scientific 
discussion ; the endeavour has been not to speculate how the 
law might be improved, not to lay down what it ought to 
be, but what it is.”"* Mr. Grant has given in the foregoing 
extract a very correct account of the treatise before us. In 
his exclusion of politico-economic details the author acted 
wisely. Indeed, the question of the currency is a very 
difficult one, and, perhaps, the ultimate conclusion that 
most persons who have not time to canvass the question fully 
will arrive at is that the principles of legislation on the 
matter must be taken upon trust, and that Sir Robert 
Peel’s name is a better guarantee for the excellency of the 
laws on the currency than any opinions to be arrived at by 
an @ priori process of reasoning. However, as we have re- 
marked, writers on the laws of banking may omit the con- 
sideration of any change in the law not in furtherance of the 
principles of the Act of 1844. 

Our author has not entered upon a discursive detail of the 
laws affecting the Bank of England. The size to which the 
treatise, if it comprised so vast a subject, would necessarily 
extend, alarmed him. ‘‘That law is spread over several 
hundreds of statutes; the titles alone of these statutes fill 
about 200 pages of the Statute Book.’’ Here we shall re- 
echo our author’s ‘‘ Sat prate biberunt.” In excluding this 
matter, Mr. Grant was considerate towards his readers, most 
of whom would have failed to perceive that the general 
public is much concerned with the relations of the Bank 
to the Government. Instead of so lengthy a narrative, Mr. 
Grant has given a sufficient summary of the legislation re- 
specting the Bank in a few pages. In the appendix he has 
given the Bank Notes Issue Bill, 1865, which is intended to 
remove a restriction imposed on other banks of issue against 
having any establishments in London, The Bank of Ireland, 
and the Bank of Scotland, have always been free from this 
restriction. 

The first chapter is very well written, and treats of the 
general ‘‘ duties of bankers, and the relations between them 
and their customers,” in a very graphic and succinct detail. 
The rule of law which prohibits bankers, as such, from 
being amenable, as fiduciaries, to the jurisdiction of courts 
of equity, is carefully pointed out by Mr. Grant, and many 
useful comments upon this point added. Cheques, letters 
of credit, bills of exchange, liens of bankers, savings’ banks, 
bank post bills, exchequer bills, coupons, and joint-stock 
banks, unlimited and limited, are next successively treated 
of with great comprehensiveness of detail. Of these chap. 
ters the one relating to bills of exchange contains much 
useful matter, rare appositely and with great clearness, 
‘Byles on Bills” has left, indeed, little room for an 
author’s display in this department, yet the chapter we refer 
to possesses much peculiac merit. Mr, Grant considers that 
if a banker ‘‘ omits to use due skill, even on an occasion of 
a gratuitous employment, it is taken as gross negligence.” 
With this opinion we concur, because even a gratuitous 
bailee, if a professional person, or otherwise skilled in any 
art, is bound to exhibit a great degree of that skill. Mr. 
Grant, however, also adds ‘‘that anyone who takes upon 
him to remit money, and receives it, the owner confiding 
that he will do so, has assumed a trust which he is bound to 
perform, notwithstanding that he gains nothing by the 
transaction.” + The cases cited by Lord Holt in Coggs v. 
Bernard, 1 Salk. 26, and Barry v. Roberts, 3 A. & E. 118, 
which are referred to by Mr. Grant, do not appear to us to wars 
rant his opinion on this point. If it be not law, how- 
ever, we must admit that it ought to be so, for our law of 
bailments, whether for hire or gratuitous, appears to us in 
no wise to deserve the praise usually lavished upon it. 

The 16th chapter, which treats of the ‘criminal liability 
of bankers,” is very meagre, although the cases decided 
within the last decade upon this matter are amongst the 
most interesting and important on record. 

The concluding chapter relates to the winding-up 
and dissolution of banking companies; it is also scanty 
in its details, but the observations contained in it are 
valuable. The winding-up of companies, indeed, is not 
very closely pertinent to the law of banking, so that 
diffuseness on this point was not to be expected. The 
brief sections in this chapter on contributories and 
allottees are very valuable. The case of Ex parte Graham, 

* Pretece to the tirst edition. t Page 10. 
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$0 L. J. Bkcy. 42, is cited by Mr. Grant to esta- 
blish the doctrine that allotment is the turning point which 
constitutes an applicant for shares a contributory. This 
ruling was not cited to the Master of the Rolls in Best's 
case, 13 W.R. 632, nor was it referred to on the argument of 
that case before the Lords Justices, by whom the ruling in 
Ex parte Graham was confirmed. Itis satisfactory to share- 
holders to know the worst, and that an allotment binds them 
and the company for weal or for woe, although, as established 
Wy the case of Ex parte Bloxam, 12 W. R. 700, 33 L. J. 
Chan. 519, 574, an account of which is given by Mr. Grant 
( 571), notice of the allotment need not be given to the 
allottee. More inconsistent rulings cannot be imagined. 
The joint doctrine of both is to render an allotment neces- 
sary, but to enable directors to allot fraudulently whenever 
they please. We are not without hope, however, that Ex 
parte Bloxam may not be followed. 

The work before us contains a great variety of useful 
matter on the law of debtor and creditor, and contracts 
generally, in addition to the peculiar rules affecting banking 
and bank notes. The treatise is necessarily somewhat mis- 
cellaneous, but it is not the less practical. It contains no 





and only made those alterations and additions which recent 
legislation has rendered indispensable. 

We proceed to indicate the contents of these two valuable 
volumes. The paging, we may observe, is consecutive, as 
in ‘*Chitty’s Archbold.” The introduction (pp. 1—358) is 
chiefly taken up with Mr. Lush’s treatise on parties to 
actions in contract and tort. No new chapter has been 
added, but there is much new matter. The sections, for 
example, as to the effect of bankruptcy upon parties, are 
necessarily almost entirely re-written, and in the other divi- 
sions of the treatise, large additions have been made, and 
the latest cases cited. Besides the main subject of 
“parties,” the introduction treats at considerable length of 
‘‘attorneys,” their duties, privileges, and disabilities, and 
conveys a great deal of information on these topics, which 
will be found useful to all classes of practitioners. 

The ‘‘ Practice” is contained in three books. The first 
(pp. 855—686), deals with the regular proceedings in an 
action from the issuing of the writ to execution, and from 
thence to the affirmance or reversal of the judgment by the 
courts of appeal. The second (pp. 687-—972), treats of pro- 


' ceedings of an occasional or incidental character, such, for 


irrelevant disquisitions, and we have no doubt will constitute | 


an agreeable addition to a lawyer’s store. Mr. Fisher has 
published annual digests of reported decisions from 1855 
down to 1864, so that he has had much experience asa 
practical writer. The present treatise contains a very copious 
array of cases, and a good index. 





Lush’s Practice of the Superior Courts of Law at Westmin- 
ster. Third Edition. By Josrru Drxoy, of Lincoln’s- 
—, Barrister-at-Law. London: Butterworths. 1865. 
2 vols. 

This is an excellent edition of an excellent work. Mr. 
Lush’s original ‘‘ Practice” was published in the year 1840, 
and much of the information it contained has therefore 
become obsolete. The pleading rules of the 4th of Will. 4 
were then in operation, and although they effected a 


great improvement in the system of procedure in our | 


common law courts, they have themselves in turn 
been superseded by the Common Law Procedure Acts 
of 1852 and 1854. Great and beneficial amendments in 
the law of evidence, and in the merely formal parts of the 
pleadings in an action, have signalised the last thirty 
years. 
application in our common law courts of many of the 
doctrines of the Court of Equity, it may be said with 
truth that almost the whole of our legal system has been 
remodelled. Express colour, implied colour, replications 
de injurid, the special traverse absque hoc, profert and oyer, 
formal commencements and conclusions — these, with a 
hundred other subtleties, which for years had delighted 
special pleaders and puzzled the public, have all been swept 
away. In the days of Lord Coke it was the unfounded 
boast of professional men that English law was the 
‘*perfection of reason.” Certainly the statement was a 
choice specimen of a legal fiction. But what was false in 
the reign of Elizabeth is very near the truth in the reign of 
Victoria. We have not, indeed, as yet, arrived at an 
absolutely faultless method of administering justice, but we 
have, at all events, freed the ancient common* law from 
those teehnicalities which rendered it little better than a 
mass of vexatious absurdity, and which often caused the 
infliction of cruel injustice. 

We think that Mr, Dixon has been wise in basing his 
work on the original edition of the ‘ Practice,” and not 
upon the second edition, published in the year 1856, by Mr. 
James Stephen. The last nine years alone have produced a 
very large number of new cases, and even had the text of 
the second edition been followed, much must have been 
altered or re-written. The responsibility, moreover, for any 
imperfections would have been divided between three writers, 
and the result of their united labours wonld probably have 
not been very satisfactory. As Mr. Lush’s heavy profes- 
sional engagements made it impossible for him to re-model 
his book himself, the best course was that it should be re- 
edited at first hand, and not indirectly. Literary patch- 
work is always objectionable. To edit an author is a task 
requiring great skill ; but to edit an author's editor is still 
more difficult. We congratulate Mr. Dixon on the judgment 
he has displayed in selecting the former alternative. He has 
effected a most successful “restoration.” As far as the 
great changes in the law permit, he has reproduced the 
original work, He has adopted Mr. Lush’s arrangement 


| simplicity in the administration of the law. 


instance, as holding to bail, and proceeding to outlawry. 
Several isolated subjects are also noticed, amongst which are 
practice at judges’ chambers, affidavits and the service of 
rules. The third (pp. 973—1070), is devoted to the actions 
of ejectment and replevin, and proceedings by arbitration. 
Then follows an appendix containing forms of writs, the 
general rules of court promulgated since the passing of the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1852, and authorized tables of 
costs. The whole work, which contains altogether 1183 
pages, concludes with a copious index ‘entirely re-written 
and very considerably enlarged.” 

In the first book Mr. Dixon has had to adda short chapter 
on ‘Trial by a Judge,” and to modify the original edition 
very considerably. The Common Law Procedure Acts (1852, 
1854, 1860) now form the basis of procedure, and by a com- 
parison between Mr. Dixon and Mr. Lush, our readers will 
see how great an advance has been made towards speed and 
Whilst the 
large powers of amendment now possessed by our courts 


| have rendered the mere form and ‘‘outward flourishes” of 


And when we add to these the introduction and | 


pleading less important, the substantial merits of the science 
are untouched. To bring the parties to a definite issue, to 
limit the evidence necessary for them to adduce at the trial 
—these are the great objects of the pleader. The new 
system is as perfect a machine for attaining them as the old, 
and at the same time as far superior to it in working power 
as the most powerful express steam engine to the celebrated 
‘‘Rocket” which, thirty years ago, drew the first train 
across Chat Moss from Manchester to Liverpool. 

In the second book there are several entirely new chap- 
ters. We especially draw the reader’s attention to those on 
inspection and discovery. Almost the whole law on these 
subjects is the result of recent legislation. The power of 
enforcing the production or inspection of written instruments 
at common law was very limited, and, in numerous cases, 
the party requiring discovery was obliged to file a bill in 
equity, at his own expense, to effect his object. But Lord 
Brougham’s Evidence Act (14 & 15 Vict. c. 99), and the 
Common Law Procedure Act of 1854, effected a great im- 
provement. Indeed, it may be stated broadly that, where- 
ever a suitor is entitled to a discovery in equity he is en- 
titled to a discovery or inspection at law. Mr. Dixon has 

iven a sufficiently full account of these recent statutes, and 
te diligently noted the most recent decisions upon 
them. 

The third book contains additional chapters on the ‘‘Sum- 
mary Procedure on Bills of Exchange Act, 1855,” and also 


| on the writs of mandamus and injunction, which, according 


to the provisions of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, 


| may now be claimed either alone or along with other causes 


of action, in an ordinary declaration. The chapters on 
ejectment, replevin, and arbitration, have been adapted to 
the present state of law. 

Mr. Dixon lias made very few retrenchments in Mr. Lush’s 
work, Nearly all his alterations have been by way of addi- 
tion. The forms of declaration, pleas, &c., contained in the 
first part of the original book have been, we think, wisely 
omitted. Their place is rather in a treatise on pleading 
than in one on practice. Altogether, both in what he has 


| omitted and in what he has added, Mr. Dixon has been 


guided by sound discretion. We trust that the great and 
conscientious labours he has undergone will be rewarded. 
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He has striven to make his work ‘‘ thorough,” and, because 
he has done so, we take pleasure in heartily recommending 
it to every member of both branches of the profession. 





COURTS. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner GOULBURN.) 

June 80.—Jn ve W. H. Maunsell.—The bankrupt, who 
was described as formerly of Dublin, and elsewhere, solicitor, 
and lately a supernumerary clerk in the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, and residing at Brompton, ap- 
plied by adjournment to pass his last examination and for 
an order of discharge. 

Mr. Aldridge appeared for the official assignee. The 
official assignee read the report, from which it seemed that 
the bankrupt owed a sum of £1,201 in the aggregate, some 
of the debts being secured. In answer to the Court the 
bankrupt stated that for two years he had been in the educa- 
tional sae set but only as an extra clerk, employed from 
day to day. He was not now so employed. 

The Court passed the bankrupt’s examination, and granted 
the order of discharge. 

(Before Mr. Registrar Murray.) 

July 5.—In re Francis Joseph Hollis.—The bankrupt was 
described as an attorney of North Walls, in the city of Win- 
chester, and this was a meeting for proof of debts and choice 
of assignees. The bankrupt applied to the Court upon his 
own petition, his solicitor for that purpose being Mr. J. G. 
Lewis. A preliminary statement filed with the proceedings 
discloses debts to the aggregate of £685, the principal eredi- 
tor being Mr. Joseph Lott, solicitor, 44, Parliament-street. 
The Sankt attributes his difficulties to failure in a chan- 
cery suit brought against him by Mr. Bulpett, and in which 
he was condemned to pay costs- 

Mr. Bulpett having proved his debt, Mr. J. J. Saffrey, of 
14, Old Jewry-chambers, accountant, was chosen assignee. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FeMALE PLAINTIFFS IN THE Divorce Covrt. 

Sir,—A few words on the “law of divorce ” is, as it seems 
to me, desirable. You very properly drew attention to this 
subject in your last number. ‘The letter referred to is de- 
serving of consideration, both by the judges and Parliament. 
It involves an evil of considerable magnitude, and the writer 
of the letter to which I refer has probably suffered from it. 
It is when one’s practical attention is called to such matters 
that a service may be rendered to the public. Thinking and 
observing men thus quietly serve their day and generation, 
and to an extent but little estimated even in England. 

The right of a wife to alimony pendente Tite is not dis- 
puted. Indeed, this seems to be a necessity, excepting 
where she has a separate estate. How otherwise could she 
obtain justice? So far all is clear in looking at the wife’s 
rights in the Court of Divorce. As a married woman 
divested of all her property it is but reasonable that the 
husband should find money even for the expenses of a litiga- 
tion hostile to himself; but it must not be overlooked that 
the husband has the check in his own hands, at least to a 
great extent. Marital propriety—and though I only use 
this mild expression, I do so in a significant sense—is the 
best protection against needless litigation. This seems to 
be overlooked by the writer of the letter I refer to, who 
evidently wrote under some circumstances personal to him- 
self, and so allowance must be made. 

What, sir, is the remedy? That is the practical thing. 
Unfortunately there is little, and, indeed, I may say, no 
chance of one at present. Political interests prevail, and 
very naturally so, over a matter like this, but next session 
may possibly close with the evil. The Attorney-General’s 
suggestion is only a reasonable one, 7. ¢., that a wife should 
sue by a next friend. This is the rule in chancery, as is 
well known, where the wife attacks the husband in that 
court. Why should this not be the rule in the Court of 
Divorce? As I humbly submit, there is no reasonable 
answer to this question. Very likely in some cases it might 
be difficult to get responsible persons to act as sureties for 
costs. ‘To meet this I suggest that a barrister’s certificate of 
a good cause of action should be accepted, at the discretion 





of the judge. This double method would at least operate as 
a wholesome check to unreasonable litigation; and I make 
the suggestion. Everybody is struck with the disclosures of 
the Court of Divorce, showing, as these do, a corrupt state 
of society. Many of these may be traced to the influence of 
pecuniary motives in marriage contracts. The proceedings 
of this Court are highly suggestive when looked at in a 
hilosphical aspect, and it is in this way I refer to them. 
If this Court has answered no other purpose, it has dis- 
covered the secrets of social life and its moral deformities. 
However this may be, we must preserve the rights of the 
weaker sex, and throw around them, all needful protection. 

June 26. J. CULVERHOUSE. 

[Mr. Culverhouse’s ‘‘amendment” on the suggestion men- 
tioned in our article is open, as it seems to us, to grave 
objection. 

If the barrister whose certificate is needed is to certify that 
there is a good cause of action on the whole merits of the 
case, he must hear the defendant’s case, 7. ¢., try the cause 
himself, which is impracticable ; if, on the other hand, he 
is merely to certify that on the statements laid before him 
there appears to be fair ground for proceeding, that would 
be nugatory, as all persons familiar with these cases know 
that the state of facts submitted by the parties to these 
superior courts, always, or almost always, show a good case. 
If the case be really good there will always be some one 
willing to run the risk of costs (which would be practically 
nothing), and if the case be a ‘ sporting” one, it ought not 
to be brought forward at the sole risk of the defendant.— 
Ep. S. J.] 








APPOINTMENTS. 


The Attorney-General for Ireland has age the fol- 
lowing counsel to the vacancies caused by the death of Mr. 
Edward Johnstone:— 

Mr. Cuarites Coates, Crcwn Prosecutor for Wicklow 
County, transferred to the county and city of Waterford. 

Mr. WititamM Ryan and Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON to be 
Crown Prosecutors for the county of Wicklow. 

Mr. Henry Devirr to be Crown Prosecutor for the county 
of Wexford. 

VALENTINE B. Di.ion, Solicitor, to be sessional Crown 
Prosecutor for Sligo County. 

Mr. James Cartrp, M.P., has been appointed Inclosure 
Commissioner, in the room of the late Mr. Wingrove Cooke. 





PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 4, 

Mr. ComMissionern WiNSLOW.—PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Lord CneLmsForp referred to the case of the pension to 
Mr. Commissioner Winslow, in which the Attorney-General 
had said that he (Lord Chelmsford) had written a letter to 
Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, saying that it would give him 
great pleasure to see that the Lord Chancellor had taken a 
favourable view of Mr. Winslow’s petition, and that he 
believed it would be gratifying to the whole profession. The 
facts were, that Mr. Winslow, formerly one of the masters 
in lunacy, was in pecuniary diffieulties. He was afraid to 
come to his office; he had absented himself for a consider- 
able time; and had borrowed a considerable sum of money 
from the keeper of a lunatic asylum. He applied for leave 
to resign his office, which he had held for nearly thirty years, 
and hoped to be recommended a pension. He (Lord Chelms- 
ford) told him that, however painful it might be, under the 
circumstances it was impossible to give any such recom- 
mendation. Mr. Winslow, after repeated requests to be 
permitted to resign his office on a pension, which were re- 
fused, resigned without being promised a pension. Some 
time afterwards, either in the chancellorship of Lord Camp- 
hell or Lord Westbury, Mr. Winslow wrote repeated letters 
asking him (Lord Chelmsford) to report that he had retired 
on the score of ill-health. He refused to do so, on the 
ground that such representation would be untrue. He had 
however, in reply to an earnest appeal that he would, in any 
way in his power, assist Mr. Winslow in obtaining a pen- 
sion, written to Mr, Holroyd to say, not that the grant- 
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ing a pension to Mr. Winslow would, in his opinion, be 

atifying to the whole of the profession, but that he should 
€ very glad, if he could see his way clear, to prevent the 
utter ruin of Mr. Winslow’s family. Lord Chelmsford con- 
tinued—‘‘I am not now complaining of Mr. Winslow having 
received a pension. I may, as I stated in that letter, have 
taken a harsh view of the subject. I am very glad that the 
Lord Chancellor found reason for granting the pension. 1 
do not in the slighest degree quarrel with the course which 
the Lord Chancellor pursued; but I am anxious to explain, 
and the more so because this is the office, on the vacancy 
in which occurring, I —— my own son-in-law to the 
office, a gentleman of the highest character, of very great 
ability, and, as I conscientiously believe, perfectly compe- 
tent to the office. I have been blamed for withdrawing that 
Pacmag 
that was placed upon me on that occasion, or the determina- 
tion of my son-in-law not to accept any appointment to 
which there could be the slightest objection. I am only 
anxious to vindicate the course I pursued. I have no wish 
to impute blame to any one; but I am anxious that every- 
thing connected with Mr. Winslow’s pension should be fully 
understood by the public, that they should see that I did 
not encourage any hope of a pension in the mind of Mr. 
Winslow, but that I oma such hope in every possible 
way, and told him that if he received a pension it must not 
be looked upon as the. fulfilment of any undertaking on my 

art. 
7 Earl GRANVILLE said he was able to lay before the House 
the letter in question which Lord Chelmsford wrote to Mr. 
Commissioner Holroyd. It ran as follows :— 

“95th July, 1862. 

‘* My dear Holroyd,—It would give me very great pleasure 
to hear that the Chancellor had taken a favourable view of 
Mr. Winslow’s case, and had recommended him for a pension. 
J was very much distressed when the position of his affairs 
compelled him to resign his office, and I was anxious to do 
everything in my power, consistently with my duty, to 
prevent the unfortunate necessity. After so many years’ 
faithful service, it seems hard that he should lose that re- 
tiring pension which many who have served less, and not 
more zealously, should now be enjoying. I am sure that 
the acknowledgment of Mr. Winslow’s claims would be gra- 
tifying to the whole profession.” 

RESIGNATION OF THE LorpD CHANCELLOR. 

Earl GraNVILLE acquainted their Lordships that in con- 
sequence of the vote of the House of Commons on Monday 
night, the Lord Chancellor that morning requested Lord 
Palmerston to tender his resignation to her Majesty of the 
Great Seal. For the last five months the Lord Chancellor 
had frequently expressed to Lord Palmerston his desire to 
resign his office, but Lord Palmerston had urged him to 
withdraw his resignation sever al times, and now, after the 
fullest parliamentary investigation, no charge of being 
actuated by unworthy motives rests on the Lord Chancellor. 
However, at present the Lord Chancellor would retain the 
seals until after the prorogation of Parliament, but would 
Tesign them as soon as the writs had been issued. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT, 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR rose and said—My lords, I feel it 
to be my duty, out of the deep respect which I owe to your 
Lordships, to attend here to day, that I may personally an- 
nounce to you that: I have tendered the resignation of my 
office of Lord Chancellor to her Majesty, and it has been by 
her Majesty most graciously accepted, My lords, the step 


which I took yesterday I should have taken several months | 
ago if I had followed the dictates of my own judgment and of | 
my own feelings, But I felt that I was not at liberty todo 


so, As a member of the Government! could not take such 
a step without the permission and sanction of the mem- 
bers of her Majesty’s Government. So far as I was myself 
personally concerned, possessing, as I have the happi- 
ness to do, the friendship of the noble lord at the 
head of the Government, and of the members of the 
cabinet, I laid aside my own feelings, being satisfied 
that my honour and my sense of duty were safe if I fol- 
lowed their opinion rather than my own. My lords, I felt 
that the holder of the great seal ought never to be in 
the positon of an accused person, if unfortunately he was 
so. For my part I felt that it was due to the great office 
which I held that Ishould retire from it, and meet any ac- 
Cusation that might be brought against me in the character 
of a private person, But my noble friend at the head 


I do not wish to enter on the painful pressure | 








of her Majesty’s goverment combated that opinion, and 
I think with great justice. He said it would not do to 
admit that as a principal of political duty, or the conse- 
quence would be that whoever thought fit to bring forward 
an accusation would succeed in driving the Lord Chan- 
cellor from office. Therefore, when the charges were first 
made, and were investigated by a committee of your 
lordship’s house, I entreated to be allowed to retire. 
The answer I received, and to which I gave my un- 
qualified assent, was the answer of my noble friend 
which I havejust described to you. When the committee 
of the House of Commons was moved for I again renewed 
my solicitations, The Government, however, thought I was 
bound, on the same principle, to undergo that inquiry, and 
I submitted to it again in deference to their wishes. When 
the late motion in the House of Commons was announced, 
I again renewed my request that that motion might be ren- 
dered unnecessary by my resignation of my office. But 
my noble friend thought it was my duty still to persist, 
and accordingly, my lords, my resignation, earnestly as I 
wished to make it, was postponed in the manner | have 
described to you, until yesterday. Now, let it not be for 
one moment imagined that I state this in order to set up 
my own opinion to the kind and judicious advice that I 
received, coming, as it did, from a source that I was bound 
to respect and obey. ButI have troubled you with this 
statement in the hope that you will believe, and that the 
public will believe, that I have not clung to office, that I 
have had no desire to retain it, that I have not been influ. 
enced by any base or unworthy motives. With regard tothe 
opinion of the House of Commons, I do not presume to say a 
word, I have bowed to that decision; but I may venture 
to hope that after an interval of time calmer thoughts may 
prevail, and that feelings more favourable to myself may be 
entertained. My lords, I am thankful for the opportunity 
which my tenure of office has afforded me of passing measures 
originating with myself, and which have received your 
Lordships’ approbation—measures which I believe, nay, 
which [ venture from experience to say will be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the public, With them I 
hope my name will be associated. I regret deeply 
that a great measure which I have had at heart— 
the formation of a digest of the entire law—I have been 
unable to inaugurate ; for it was not until this session that 
the means were afforded by Parliament for that purpose. 
My lords, I leave that great scheme ready prepared to my 
successor. With regard to the future, I can only venture 
to promise that it will be my zealous anxiety, in the character 
of a private member of this House, to promote and assist in 
accomplishing all those reforms and improvementsin the ad- 
ministration of justice, which I feel are yet required by 
the country. My lords, with regard to the appellate busi- 
ness of your Lordships’ House, Iam happy to say it is in 
what I think will be found a satisfactory state. There is 
not asingle judgment in arrear save one, in which the ar- 
guments were concluded only, after many days’ hearing, 


| the day before yesterday. In Chancery, I am happy also to 


state that by the end of the sittings there will not, I believe, 
remain one appeal unheard, or a judgment not pronounced, 
I mention this only, in the hope that your Lordships will 
see and acknowledge that it has been my most earnest 
desire from the time I assumed office, to give to the dis- 
charge of judicial duty all my powers and my energies, 
and all the industry I could command. My lords, I have 
nothing more to do than thank your Lordships, which I do 
universally, for the kindness which I have uniformly re- 
ceived. It is very possible that by some words, by some 
inadvertence, by some want of attention or courtesy, I may 
have given pain, or I may have exposed myself to unfavour: 
able report. If that be the case, I beg of you to accept 
the expression of my regret, and I trust that it may be 
erased from your memories. My lords, I have nothing 
more to say than that I thank you for the kindness with 
which you have listened to me. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 3. 
VoTe oF CENSURE ON THE LoRD CHANCELLOR. 

Mr. Hunt rose to bring forward the motion of which he 
had given notice as follows :— ‘‘That the evidence taken 
before the committee of this House on the Leeds Bankruptcy 
Court, discloses that a great facility exists for obtaining 
public appointments by corrupt means. That such evidence, 
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and also that taken before a committee of the House of 
Lords in the case of Leonard Edmunds, and laid before 
this House, shows a laxity of practice and want of caution 
on the part of the Lord Chancellor, in sanctioning the 
grant of retiring pensions to public officers over whose 
heads grave charges are impending, and in filling up the 
vacancies made by the retirement of such officers, whereby 
great encouragement has been given to corrupt practices. 
That such laxity and want of caution, even in the absence 
of any improper motive, are, in the opinion of this 
House, highly reprehensible, and calculated to throw dis- 
credit on the administration of the high offices of state.” 
The hon. and learned gentleman said—In rising to make the 
motion of which I have given notice, I cannot disguise from 
myself the grave nature of the task I have undertaken. 
The resolution which I have placed upon the paper is in 
fact a vote of censure upon one of the highest functionaries 
of the state—upon that functionary who is called ‘keeper 
of the Queen’s conscience ’’—who is the supreme judge of 
the Court of Chancery, and who acts in a two-fold capacity 
in the House of Lords—that is to say, both as supreme 
judge of the highest court of judicature, and as Speaker of 
that august assembly. I say, sir, that directing a vote of 
censure upon so high a functionary is a grave proceeding, 
and I have not undertaken it without duly estimating my 
responsibility. If I have undertaken it lightly or frivo- 
Jously, or on insufficient grounds, the censure will 
recoil doubly on my own head. But if I can show that 
there are substantial grounds for proposing this vote 
of censure, then I consider I have discharged a duty to 
the country. The importance, not only of the purity 
of the exercise of the high functions of Lord Chancellor, 
but of his vigilance against corruption in any subordinate, 
is very obvious. It is very important because of the 
enormous amount of patronage which is now accumulated in 
his hands. Through him passes the appointment of nearly 
every judge who sits upon the bench in this country ; the 
judges of the land, the judges of the county court, the judges 
in bankruptcy, and a multitude of subordinate officers in 
those courts presided over by them, are appointments in 
trust for almost all the people of this country. And, there- 
fore, I say that it is most important that the person who 
discharges the high duties which attach to the office of Lord 
Chancellor, should not only be incorrupt in his own person, 
but should also be vigilant and lynx-eyed in the public 
interest in detecting corruption. I am happy to say that on 
this occasion I am not here to impute personal corruption to 
Lord Westbury, but I am here to demonstrate that he has 
not shown that vigilance, that acuteness, and that anxiety 
for the public interests which his high station and important 
duties attached to it, imperatively demand. I think I need 
hardly apologise for bringing under review the conduct of 
the Lord Chancellor, because a primd facie case is furnished 
by the fact that in one session of Parliament a committee of 
each House has sat to inquire into the purity of his conduct. 
But when I bring forward the two cases which had been be- 
fore committees of the Houses of Parliament we must re- 
member that the committee of this House had only engaged 
in one of those inquiries, We are now able to compare the 
evidence given upon both those oceasions, and that which 
may seem an inconsiderable disclosure when it stood alone, 
may be found a serious matter when taken in conjunction 
with the evidence in the other case. We must compare the 
course taken by the Lord Chancellor in each of those in- 
stances ; we must see what his conduct has been upon both 
those occasions ; and we must then ask whether that con- 
duct has been such as to satisfy the country or to show that 
he ought to be continued in his high office ; not, I say, upon 
the ground that he was guilty of personal corruption, but 
because he has been so lukewarm, so careless, and so supine 
in not detecting and preventing corruption going on around 
him and below him. Referring to the terms of the motion 
T have placed upon the paper, I may observe that it 
contains three propositions. The first is, ‘‘that the 
evidence taken before the committee of this House on 
the Leeds Bankruptty Court discloses that a great facility 
exists for obtaining public appointments by corrupt means.” 
The second proposition is, ‘That such evidence shows a 
great laxity of practice and want of caution on the part. of 
the Lord Chancellor, in sanctioning the grant of retiring 
pensions to public officers over whose heads grave charges 
are impending.” The third proposition, which is a corollary 
to the two which precede it, is ‘That such laxity and want 
of caution, even in the absence of any improper motive, are, 





in the opinion of this House, highly reprehensible, and eal- 
culated to throw discredit on the administration of the high 
offices of state.” I now propose to follow up these three 
propositions in the order which they occupy on the paper. 
First, with regard to the facility which exists for obtaining 
public aypointments. What I want to bring under the 
notice of the House is that Mr. Welch, a gentleman on the 
Northern Cireuit, being desirous of obtaining a public ap- 
pointment, lent out his money in what he considered a 
judicious manner in order to succeed in that object, and he 
found Mr. Richard Bethell, the Lord Chancellor’s son, will- 
ing to receive some of that money—willing to give him his 
good offices, and willing to mention his name to his father. 
In due course of time Mr. Welch received an appoint- 
ment from the Lord Chancellor, under circumstances 
which I think IF may describe as at least very peculiar. 
In the year 1863 Mr, Welch procured the recommendation 
of Mr. Richard Bethell to his father, and on the 30th of 
April, 1864, it appears from a letter read by Mr. Miller, and 
which the committee, I am sorry to find, did not require 
should be delivered up to them, Mr. Welch — a second 
time to Mr. Bethell. Now, I want to know whether at that 
time Mr. Bethell was in communication with the Lord 
Chancellor. If we turn to Mr. Bethell’s evidence we find 
that the question of Mr. Wilde’s dismissal was mooted 
about a fortnight before Mr. Richard Bethell had to 
resign his own office in London as registrar in bank- 
ruptey. But how was the arrangement with Mr. Welch 
effected? There is ‘a good deal of contradictory evidence 
upon the subject. Butit is clear that a cheque was given 
in favour of the Hon. Richard Bethell, on the under- 
standing that if Mr. Welch got the situation the bill should. 
be destroyed. Mr. Welch did get the appointment; and 
Mr. Bethell subsequently obtained from him considerable 
sums of money. And now the dates become important. 
In the month of August, 1864, it became clear that Edmunds 
must resign his office: on the 10th of September Mr. 
Welch lent Mr. Bethell £200. Mr. Edmunds signed a 
memorandum proposing to resign his office; three days 
afterwards Mr. Welch lent Mr. Bethell £50, On the 14th 
of February Mr. Slingsby Bethetl, the second son of the 
Lord Chancellor, was appointed reading clerk in the House 
of Lords; and on the 21st he took his place, vacating his 
office of registrar of bankruptcy in London. That office 
being at the disposal of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Welch 
thought that £300 would be well laid ont by advancing it 
to Mr. Bethell; and accordingly he made that advance. 
The only acknowledgment of these advances now in exist- 
ence is that which appears in the appendix to the blue book, 
and is in the following terms :— 

‘“My dear Welch,—I have not replied to your former 
letters because I am really annoyed at your troubling me in 
the way you do. Nobody knows better than you do my 
present circumstances, how impossible it is for me to make 
any repayments, as I do not know from one day to another 
what course my creditors may take. Jam sorry that the op- 
position to the ill is such a costly affair, but I cannot assist 
you; there can be no possible dispute between us as to the 
amount of liability; but to relieve your mind (which is much 
more punctilious than it used to be), T owe you £1,050 money 
advanced, and some day or other I will either pay it, or at all 
events give you some sort of security ; but at present I do 
expect you not to bother me, I assure you I am harassed to 
death.—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) R. BETHELL. 

“My address will be, 43, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park.” 
Mr. Hunt then went minutely into the evidence connected 
with Mr. Wilde’s retirement, and then continued—‘“ The 
Lord Chancellor signed the order without, by his own 
confession, reading the certificate. I would ask the House 
whether I am too severe in saying that there has been 
laxity on the part of the Lord Chancellor in this matter? 
What was the cause of the removal of Mr. Wilde? The 
negligent passing of accounts which ought to have passed his 
severe scrutiny, and the making a certificate which was not 
justified; and yet the Lord Chancellor declared that, after 
reading the evidence of the medical certificate, an annuity 
of £666 should be paid to Mr. Wilde. I wish to ask if Mr, 
Wilde, a subordinate officer in Bankruptcy, is to be dis- 
niissed from his office because certain sums have been lost, 
what is to be done to the Lord Chancellor, who says he has 
read the affidavit and certificate in the case, and determines 
that a large sum of money is to be charged upon the public, 
whereas he hod not read the certificate or the petition ? 
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Will that satisfy the House? Will that satisfy the public? 
It seemed as if there were a determination on the part of 
Mr. Miller to get Mr, Wilde out of his position at this 
rticular time, so that while Mr. Wilde walks out at one 
ue, Mr. Welch walks in at the other. Was there no 
haste? Was there no compulsion? Mr, Miller’s explana- 
tion was, that it was important that a man should be ap- 
pointed immediately. Is there no reason to believe 
that Mr. Miller was in the interest of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s son? After the Lord Chancellor had determined 
that his son, Mr. Richard Bethell, should be removed from 
the position which he then occupied, who was it that ad- 
dressed repeated remonstrances that he would keep Mr. 
Richard Bethell in his office? It was Mr. Miller, and any 
man of ordinary intelligence ought to have known in whose 
interest Mr. Miller was acting. Who was the Mr. Welch 
who was substituted for Mr. Wilde? Mr. Bethell is asked, 
“Did Mr. Welch make any request to you to use your in- 
fluence with the Lord Chancellor to obtain for him an ap- 
pointment?” His reply was that he thought Mr. Welch was 
anxious to obtain a county court judgeship, but that he 
thought there was no chance of his getting that, and 
that there was a better chance of his obtaining a registrar- 
ship in bankruptcy. He adds, ‘‘ This was done, I believe. 
I remember in 1863 mentioning the matter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who said that there were so many candidates before 
him that he was very much afraid that there was very 
little chance indeed of his being able, during his tenure of 
office, to do anything for him.” It seemed that in 1863 
the Lord Chancellor had a great many candidates for vacan- 
cies that might occur. Then why was Mr. Welch elected 
out of all the candidates to fill up the vacant office? It 
is said that the Lord Chancellor proceeded upon the testi- 
monials that he received. I am bound to admit that the 
testimonials in this case were satisfactory. I raise no ques- 
tion upon that point. Much has been said about the testi- 
monial of Sir William Atherton, but it was not worth the 
paper on which it was written. Sir William Atherton was 
avery courteous man, and he merely tells the candidate 
that he is at liberty to mention his name, and that he has 
his best wishes. If that recommendation stood alone it 
would not be worth much, But other gentlemen on the 
Northern Cireuit gave Mr. Welch testimonials, including 
Mr. Edward James, Mr. Udall, Mr. Temple, and Mr. Manisty, 
which would have justified the Lord Chancellor in appointing 
him, though I believe the testimonials are only suchas could 
be obtained on every circuit by a proportion of fifty out of 
every sixty men practising upon it. On every circuit I be- 
lieve there are black sheep, but, as to the rest, I believe 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining such certificates, 
In 1862 Mr. Bethell was forced to resign his office on 
account of his gambling debts. What is Mr. R. Bethell’s 
own version of the reason of his resignation? He says 
(question 2,345), ‘‘I may say Mr. Skirrow came to me and 
said, ‘do pray, Richard, resign. The Lord Chancellor is in 
such a state of indignation that I cannot tell what he may 
do. He does threaten to dismiss you,’—though of course 
there was no case for dismissal.” What is Mr. Bethell’s 
account as to the reason of his resignation? He says (2,335), 
*‘The main reason for the tendering of my resignation was 
because I felt I was in too embarrassed a position to remain 
in this country, unless some arrangement could be made to 
relieve me from my liabilities. My private reason was that 
the Lord Chancellor had made me acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings that were pending against Mr. Wilde, and I felt in 
my own mind that I could not with any justice ask him to 
extend any favour to me or treat me in any manner different 
from that in which I knew he was going to treat Mr. Wilde.” 
This appears a romantic statement coming from a man who 
was so involved that he had to leave his office and go abroad 
to avoid his creditors, and whose debts are said to be some- 
thing like £25,000. I think there is a falsehood on 
the face of that statement. I have nearly done with the 
case of Mr. Wilde and of Mr. Welch. What I impute to 
the Lord Chancellor is his great and culpable neglect in not 
satisfying himself that Mr. AWilde was a proper person for a 
ension. Knowing the connection between his son and Mr, 
elch, I say he ought to have been exceedingly cautious 
before putting Mr, Welch in the situation which Mr. Wilde 
was leaving. I do not impute to him, and I do not believe 
that the Lord Chancellor was aware of, the corrupt sale of 
office to Mr. Welch; but I say the circumstances were so 
suspicious of the hustling of Mr. Wilde out of the office by 
Mr, Welch, that I think he ought to have paused. [The 





hon. member then detailed the evidence concerning the plan 
for bringing Mr. Welch to Leeds and sending Mr. Bethel to 
Leeds, and continued] I leave the House to judge whether 
Mr. Skirrow was aware of the advances of money made by 
Mr. Welch to Mr. Bethell or not. If it be so, then Mr. 
Skirrow and Mr. R. Bethell were engaged in this corrupt 
transaction. Mr. Miller is not affected by the evidence of 
any corrupt transaction, but he took the extraordinary step 
of having the two appointments engrossed. Who gave the 
direction for these engrossments? Mr, Miller said it was 
Mr. Skirrow, but Mr. Skirrow positively contradicted him ; 
and this almost tends to the supposition that the contra- 
diction had been previously arranged. Be that as it may, it 
was done without the Lord Chancellor’s consent. The 
Chancellor, however, afterwards refused to give Mr. Bethell 
any appointment. Why? On the 14th February the Lord 
Chancellor presented a petition from Mr. Edmunds, asking 
to be allowed to retire ona pension; on the 17th he ap- 
pointed Mr. Slingsby Bethell; on the 20th Mr, Slingsby 
Bethell took his seat; and it was on the 22nd that Mr. 
Skirrow endeavoured to induce the Lord Chancellor to ap- 
point his son to the office at Leeds, which the Lord Chan- 
cellor said he would consider of. On the 25th, which was 
Saturday, an article appeared in one of the weekly papers 
denouncing the conduct of the Lord Chancellor in filling up 
the place vacated by Mr, Edmunds with his son, Mr. Slingsby 
Bethell. Now, I believe that that article recalled the Lord 
Chancellor to a sense of his duty. I see the noble lord op- 
posite dissents from this, but I ask him, can he explain upon 
any other supposition the sudden changing of the mind of 
the Lord Chancellor? I believe that the Lord Chancellor 
was actuated upon the 22nd by kindly feelings ; 1 believe 
that Mr. R. Bethell’s wife had appealed to those feelings 
which people rejoice to see in a Lord Chancellor as in a man, 
but his private feelings for a moment overpowered his sense 
of public duty; and I believe that when remarks appeared 
in the publie papers he properly overcame those kindly feel- 
ings, he reverted to that sense of duty to the public that 
had actuated him before those influences had been brought 
to bear on him. I believe that but for those remarks in the 
public papers, and not only in the publie papers (for the Ed- 
munds scandal was the talk of the whole town) | believe that 
but for this this second job would have been carried out. 
I ask, does the evidence show that he was shocked at the 
notion of having appointed to an office a man who was a 
creditor of his son? I am satisfied on the evidence that the 
Lord Chancellor was not aware of it; but the question 2670 
is put to him, ‘‘Had your lordship any knowledge that Mr. 
Welch had lent any money to Mr. Bethell before this ap- 
pointment was made ?—A. Not in the least.” And the next 
question is, ‘‘1f your Lordship had been aware of it, would 
the appointment have been made ?—A. It is difficult to say 
what I should have done, but I think I should not have 
appointed him.” Now, I ask the House, did the Lord 
Chancellor show a high sense of honour when he listened to 
the notion that he would appoint a man to an office who had 
made an advance to his son, and that son having recom- 
mended him to the post? I thought if such a question 
had been put to the Lord High Chancellor of England, he 
would have scouted the notion as an impossibility, I think 
that that one sentence of the Lord Chancellor's goes 
further to condemn him than the whole of the rest 
of the evidence. I have asked the House to judge, 
not upon the one case only, but upon the two cases. I say 
that putting these two cases together, they show, at the 
least, 2 moral obtuseness on the part of the Lord Chancellor 
which, in my judgment, and | think in the judgment of 
the country, disqualify him for discharging those grave 
duties which belong to his office. I acquit the Lord Chan- 
cellor of any improper motive for making the vacaney, or of 
and corruption in making the appointment ; but I say that 
he has given great occasion for scandal in the country. 1 
ask the House to consider this question calmly and judi 
cially, as I have endeavoured to do mysclf. I ask them, 
without reference to party, to give such a vote as they can 
best reconcile to their consciences and to the interests of the 
country.* 





* During the speech of the hon. member for North Northampton- 
shire there was an unusual attendance of peers in the seats assigned 
to the members of the Upper House, and amongst them we noticed 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Argyle, Lord 
Houghton, the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Donoughmore, Lord Wal- 
singham, the Earl of Devon, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the Bishop of London, Lord Taunton, Lord Saye and Sele, 
Lord Campbell, Lord Llanover, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop 
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™ The Lorp-Apyocarte very gladly acknowledged the mode- 
ration and temper with which the hon. member had discussed 
this subject; and in the first place he admitted that the 
House should be sensitively jealous with regard to the purity 
of official life; but there were also other matters which they 
would do well tu consider. Charges had been made against 
the Lord Chancellor, some of which were most inconsistent. 
He had been charged with undue leniency one day, and with 
undue severity the next. A question which had been asked 
in the House with reference to the Leeds Bankruptcy Court 
rested upon no foundation whatever; that question suggested 
that Mr. Wilde had been called on to resign, and that Mr. 
Welch had been appointed to oceupy his office in order to 
keep it open for Mr. Bethell when his outlawry was recalled. 
That, however, turned out to be false. It was very well to 
say that these charges were now withdrawn, but still the 
resolutions before the House suggested a great deal more 
than they expressed. A committee of the House had given 
its evidence upon the matter, and he should not question 
their decision. He did not quite know how far these resolu- 
tions went beyond the report, but he wished to recall to the 
House the circumstances out of which the retirement of Mr. 
Wilde and the appointment of Mr. Welch originally arose. 
The real nature of the transaction was, that in 1864 there 
were very great complaints in reference to the administra- 
ticn of the law in the bankruptcy courts, and a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the justice and truth of these 
complaints. They became so loud that the Lord Chancellor, 
in March or April, 1864, found it necessary to make an in- 
quiry in reference, not tothe Bankruptcy Court at Leeds, but 
in reference to all the bankruptcy courts, and Mr. Ayrton and 
Mr. Harding were appointed to conduct it. They went to 
Leeds, Birmingham, Newcastle, and Nottingham, and in all 
those places they found very serious grounds of complaint. 
As to Leeds, they found that there were grounds of complaint 
against both registrars, the official assignees, and the mes- 
sengers of the court, and they so reported. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was engaged in a very arduous and thankless task in 
the discharge of a very painful duty, and the House would 
take care that it did not, by fine-drawn suspicions that had 
no proof to sustain them, weaken the influence of a man, 
addressing himself to a task of the greatest difficulty, and 
hampered by local influences in all quarters—engaged 
in a task, which whether successful or unsuccessful, 
was certain to bring down upon him obloquy. The 
Lord Chancellor, however, had carried out those pro- 
ceedings, and there had been laid upon the table the 
result of them. And what was the fact? They had 
a list of the sums recovered from official assignees and 
messengers in the Court of Bankruptcy, which amounted to 
over £20,000, and which had been improperly retained by 
them. That fact shows that it was absurd to suppose that 
the Lord Chancellor at that time was looking for Mr, 
Wilde’s office. He was, on the contrary, dealing with a 
large question, affecting others as well as Mr. Wilde, and he 
was endeavouring to check abuses of the most crying descrip- 
tion. It was possible to show hy a mere comparison of dates 
that the accusations against the Lord Chancellor were en- 
tirely baseless, On the 7th of May Mr. Miller addressed a 
letter to the two messengers requiring them to show cause 
why they should not be dismissed from their office. The 
two official assignees received a similar notice. They and 
one of the messengers paid the balances found due by them, 
but Mr. Templar resisted, and in July, 1864, he was sus- 
agai until he came into court. He then came into court, 

is case was fully considered, and judgment was given 
against him; he was therefore suspended until he paid, and 
when he did so the order suspending him was rescinded. 
He (the Lord Advocate) stated this fact, because it was said 
that it was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Wilde’s office was 
the object of the Lord Chancellor’s proceedings. Mr. Wilde 
was only one of many delinquents in the Leeds bankruptcy 
case. What were the relations between the father and the son 
at that date, and two months before? On the 13th May the 
Lord Chancellor had written to Mr. Miller to state that, 
owing to his son’s conduct, the latter would no longer be 
allowed to hold his office, and that his resignation must be 
prepared. It would appear that Mr. Richard Bethell had 
continued to discharge the duties of his office without com- 
plaint down to 1864, It seems t> be supposed that the Lord 


of Peterborough, the Earl of Powis, Lord Monteagle, and the Marquis 
of Clanricarde. Mr. Adams, the United States Minister, was also 
present, and remained an attentive auditor throughout a consider- 
able portion of the debate, 











Chancellor should have inquired into something of which he 
had no suspicion ; but when he had cause for suspicion did 
he hesitate as to the course he should pursue? No, he acted 
with the sternest resolution, and he expressed that resolution 
without a faltering word. Mr. Miller begged and entreated 
the Lord Chancellor to extend mercy and leniency to his son 
in vain. It was said that Mr. Richard Bethell went abroad 
because he was obliged to fly from his creditors. That was 
not the fact. He went in obedience to the peremptory orders 
of the Lord Chancellor, and yet the House was asked to be- 
lieve that Mr. Wilde was driven from his office for the benefit 
of Mr. Richard Bethell, against whom the Lord Chancellor 
had at that moment dealt out more than summary justice. 
If there was justice in the House, and he believed there was, 
there was not a member who could lay his hand on his 
heart and say that from the 13th May, when the thunder- 
cloud broke on the Lord Chancellor, down to the present 
time, at all events down to February, 1865, Richard Bethell’s 
interests were for one moment in the mind of the Lord 
Chancellor with respect to the filling up of the office. But 
it was said that Mr. Welch had some influence in the matter. 
The fact was that the Lord Chancellor never saw Mr. Welch, 
and knew nothing about him, except that in December, 
1863, he had applied for an office which he did not get. 
The evidence was conclusive that Mr. Miller had no com- 
munication with Mr. Welch ; and as to Mr. Welch’s rela- 
tions with Mr. Richard Bethell, the Lord Chancellor had no 
means whatever of suspecting their existence. Mr. Welch 
had been recommended to the Lord Chancellor’s favourable 
consideration by testimonials from all the leaders of the 
Northern Circuit. The Lord Chancellor gave these recom- 
mendations the weight he thought they deserved, and the 
testimonials were to be found entered upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s patronage book, on the 21st of May, 1864, after 
the disgrace of Mr. Richard Bethell, and after he had 
ceased to have any communication with his father. With 
reference to Miller, he (the Lord Advocate) was not 
there to defend him, and he admitted that he was not a 
satisfactory adviser of the Lord Chancellor; but there 
was no ground for imputing the slightest corrupt motive 
to him. He seemed to have been actuated by over 
zeal, and not to have exercised that prudence which 
was so necessary in the discharge of important duties. 
It was said that the Lord Chancellor placed too much con- 
fidence in Miller; but it was impossible for heads of great 
departments to see to everything with their own eyes. How 
would his right hon. friend the Home Secretary be placed if 
he could not take Mr. Waddington’s word for a great deal 
that took place at the Home Office? and how would it be 
possible for the Lord Chancellor to get through the multi- 
farious business belonging to his public duties if he could 
not trust a matter like this to a subordinate? Mr. Miller 
had been twenty years at the head of the working staff of the 
bankruptey courts, which was only one branch of the enors 
mous duties the Lord Chancellor had to perform. He (the 
Lord Advocate) had been most anxious to see if he could 
find any motive which he ought to be ashamed to confess, 
and had found none. There was not the shadow of a 
ground for stating that the Lord Chancellor had been actu- 
ated by corrupt motives throughout any portion of these 
transactions. He (the Lord Advocate) believed that in that 
matter the course pursued by the Lord Chancellor had been 
made a subject of the most unfair and unwarrantable im- 
putations; and he felt convinced that the House would 
never consent to a resolution such as that then under their 
consideration—a resolution vague and unintelligible, which 
might mean much or might mean little, but which dealt a 
blow at a man whose knowledge and ability adorned the 

rofession to which he belonged, and who in his public life 

ad unquestionably conferred great benefits on his country. 
Under all the circumstances of the case he had, in conclu- 
sion, to submit to the House the following motion as an 
amendment to that which had been brought forward by the 
hon. gentleman opposite :—‘‘ That this House, having con- 
sidered the report of the select committee on the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court, and the evidence taken by it, agrees 
with the committee in the opinion that the facts which are 
established acquit the Lord Chancellor from all charges on 
the matters to which it refers, except that of haste and want 
of caution in granting a pension to Mr. Wilde; that this 
House is of opinion that some further check should be 
placed on the granting of pensions to the holders of legal 
offices.” The meaning of the latter portion of the amend~ 
ment, was, that the Treasury should have a control over 
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those retiring pensions such as they possessed in the case of 
all other superannuations; and he believed that, under such 
an arrangement, no such suspicions and charges as those of 
which they had heard so much in the Leeds bankruptcy case 
would ever arise. 

Mr. HENNEsSY said that the amendment moved by the 
Lord Advocate on the part of the Government related only 
to one of the cases that occurred, that of the Leeds Bank- 
ruptcy Court, while not one word was said about the 
Edmunds’ case, to which the House would have observed 
that the learned lord had referred only slightly in his speech 
and not at all in his motion. He wished to observe that the 
Edmunds’ case was one with which other members of the 
Government than the Lord Chancellor had been mixed up. 
It was a far worse case than that which had occurred at 
Leeds, and the circumstances were dwelt on by the other 
House in terms which might be characterized as ‘‘ severe,” 
and though the report was carried by the casting vote of the 
chairman, it must be remembered that among the majority 
were the Lord President of the Council, the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Earl of Clarendon, and Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
four out of the six thus being members of the Government. 
Whatever blame attached to the Lord Chancellor in the 
Edmunds’ case attached also to other members of the Goyern- 
ment. Mr. Edmunds was allowed to resign his office when 
a charge of compounding felony had been brought against 
him. He was then permitted to resign his office, and was 
not dismissed. The Attorney-General stated that he was 
aware of the transactions of Mr. Edmunds at an early period, 
as far back, at least, as 1862. As far, then, as the resigna- 
tion, and not the removal, of Mr. Edmunds was concerned, 
the Attorney-General supported the view of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and even went beyond him. The Lords’ committee 
on the one side, and the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney- 
General on the other, were, therefore, quite divided in 
opinion, The Chancellor of the Exchequer was also aware 
of what was going on, both from the officers of the Treasury 
and also from Mr. W. Brougham, who stated that he had 
used his influence successfully with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
August 8, 1864, to Mr. W. Brougham, in which he says, ‘In 
dealing with the Treasury, it will be necessary to get at Lord 
Palmerston, and we do most urgently request your advice 
and help in the whole case.” There was no evidence as to 
what the noble lord at the head of the Government did, 
though he supposed that if any application were made to the 
noble viscount, he would immediately show the door to the 
person making it. 
attention of the House to what the learned Attorney- 
General said and did in that house in reference to the ques- 
tion put to him a short time since, in connection with the 
Leeds Bankruptcy Court, by the hou, member for Devonport. 
On the 15th of May the member for Devonport asked 
whether Mr. Wilde, the registrar of the Leeds Bankruptey 


He (Mr. Hennessy) wished to eall the | 


| Attorney-General was untrue. 





Then there was a letter from Mr. Leman, of | 


Court, had been called upon by any of the bankruptey court | 


Welch was 
and whether 
attended 


Officials to resign his office? Whether Mr, 
to make way for Mr. Richard Bethell? 
his appointment was not made out, and he 


added that they did not know Mr. Bethell’s personal appear- 
ance; and further that the learned gentleman had seena letter 
from Mr. Bethell substantially to the same effect. That state- 
ment was also received with cheers from the Government 
benches. But according to the evidence of Mr. Cariss, as given 
in the blue book—which was an instructive commentary on 
the Attorney-General’s statement—he stated that on the 
24th February Mr. Welch asked him if he had any objec- 
tion to adjourn the business which was standing for the 
following week to the Friday in that week in order that it 
might come before Mr. Bethell, as he himself was going to 
London, and Mr. Bethell was to have the appointment of 
registrar at the Bankruptcy Court at Leeds. The matter 
was talked of publicly at Leeds, and Mr. Cariss saw Mr. 
Bethell on that day in court, and he understood it was 
quite certain that Mr. Bethell had got the appointment at 
Leeds. In facet every word uttered by the hon. member for 
Devonport was true, whilst every allegation made by the 
All he could say was that 
the Attorney-General should be more particular as to the 
source from which he drew his information before he again 
so flatly contradicted a member of that House. If he had 
taken the slightest trouble to in inquire, he might have 
found that the statement of the hon. member for Devonport 
was true, and that his own allegations were untrue. 

Hon. G. Denman, Q.C., assured the House that he had never 
risen to address them with feelings of deeper pain and re- 
sponsibility than on that occasion, because he considered it 
one of the most important questions that had come before 
the House during his time, affecting not only the character 
of the Government, but that of public men generally. He 
admitted that his hon. friend, the member for Northampton- 
shire had brought forward the subject in a tone and temper 
that were highly creditable to him, and in a tone and temper 
becoming the great importance of the subject. At the same 
time it became them all the more to be wary and take great 
care lest, knowing the moderation of that tone and temper, 
they might not be led away to adopt a motion which might be 
doing the greatest and most cruel injustice towards the party 
against whom it was directed. With regard to the Lord 
Chancellor, he did not suppose that any man would rise to 
address the House with less reason for saying one single 
word in his behalf which duty did not compel him to say 
than he should. He had scarcely a personal acquaintance 
with him—nothing more than being formally introduced to 
him on certain occasions as a member of the bar—and the 
only occasion on which his public duty brought him into 
near relations with the Lord Chancellor was when he moved 
for a select committee to inquire into a certain subject, and 
when the Lord Chancellor, with that hasty temper and 
violence of manner which certainly did not make him 
a popular member of that House, told him it was 
not right that the claims of certain individuals should 


be brought forward so as to pester the House as 
often as any young lawyer chose to do it. Now a 


person who had for years been struggling at the bar 
did not like to be called a young lawyer. The question 


| was brought forward in a shape that was objectionable on 


the court at Leeds, and stated that he was appointed | 


registrar of the Leeds Bankruptey Court ? 
General, on that occasion, said that Mr. Wilde had not 
been called upon by any bankruptey court official to 
resign. Whereas they now had it in evidence that Mr. 
Miller, one of the chief officials in the Bankruptey Court, 
wrote to Mr. Wilde, stating that he must resign by return 
of post. So much for the first answer. t 
General then went on to state that no such arrangement as 
was suggested for the benefit of Mr. Richard Bethell was 
ever made, proposed, or thought of. That statement was 
received by the House with loud cheers; but was it nota 
fact that it was thought of by Mr. Skirrow, a highly respect- 
able gentleman, and the confidential friend of the family, 
and was it not also thought of by Mr. Miller and the Lord 
Chancellor (though the fatter afterwards repented of it), 
and so far acted on that the appointment was actually drawn 
out by Mr. Miller? Not satisfied with his first statement, 
the learned Attorney-General rose in his place the following 
night, and volunteered a statement with respect to the 
allegations made hy the hon. member for Devonport, which 
was to the effect that Mr. Bethell’s was merely a private 
visit to Mr. Welch—that he did not attend the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court in February, or at any other time, and 
that all the officials of the court denied that they had ever 
said they had seen Mr, Bethell, and the learned gentleman 


The Attorney- | 


The Attorney- | 





every ground. The resolution was framed with apparent 
moderation to catch as many votes as poseible, yet so 
formed, that, if carried against the Lord Chancellor, it 
would be impossible for that noble and learned lord to con- 
tinue longer in his office. For his own part he could have 
wished that the Government had met the resolution with a 
direct negative, for it was, in his opinion, an unfair and an 
unjust resolution, it stated that a great facility existed 
for obtaining appointments by corrupt means. Now, the 
result of the examination by the committee showed that no 
such facility did exist, but that, on the contrary, there was 
a very great difficulty in obtaining appointments. The 
whole of the assertions in the resolution were false, though 
there might be glimpses or scraps of truth in it. The attack 
against the Lord Chancellor was not warranted by the evidence. 
It was unfair to slip into the resolution an allusion to the 
Edmunds’ case ; for what the Lord Chancellor had done in that 
case he had the high authority of the Master of the Rolls. 
There was nothing whatsoever proved as to Mr. Welch 
having obtained his office by corrupt means. Mr. Welch 
obtained certificates of his ability, integrity, and good cha- 
racter from four gentlemen upon whose opinions no judge on 
the northern circuit would refuse to act. There were not 
more worthy or honourable men than Mr. James, Mr. 
Temple, Mr. Udall, and Mr. Manisty. It was well for the 
member for Northamptonshire to observe that those were 
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testimonials which any barrister upon the circuit might 
obtain from the leaders. Now, he (Mr. Denman) said that 
such an observation conveyed a deliberate insult to all the 
leaders of the circuit. In his circuit there was not a single 
leader who would sign a document of the kind unless he 
had good reason for believing that every word of it was true. 
It had been said that the Lord Chancellor ought to have 
kept his son out of any office in his gift, because the son 
had compromised with his creditors, but to lay down a rigid 
rule of that kind was what the House would surely not do. 
It would be a cruel and wicked thing to lay down the rule 
that because a man had once been encumbered with debt, 
and had compounded with his creditors, that, therefore, he 
was never to hold an office; that such persons were to be 
considered rogues in everything because they had been fools 
to their own interest. Mr. R. Bethell had been clearly an 
efficient officer, and, indeed, he was a very clever man. No 
doubt he was a spendthrift ; but was that a reason why his 
father should not appoint him to an office after he had wiped 
off his debts? His hon. friend had quoted against the Lord 
Chancellor his answer that it was difficult to say, but he 
did not think that he should have appointed Mr. Welch if 
he had known that that person had advanced ‘money to 
Mr. Richard Bethell; but to his (Mr. Denman’s) mind 
this was only a scrupulous answer to a hypothetical question. 
He (Mr. Denman) thought that the third resolution was 
quite idle ; it was merely meant to use strong words about 
what had been specifically alluded to in the former resolu- 
tion ; so that the Chancellor might be compelled to resign 
if this latter resolution were carried, even although the two 
first resolutions were rejected. If the hon. member had 
been able te point out anything that proveed that the Lord 
Chancellor had been guilty of gross misconduct, not simply 
of an error of judgment, he (Mr. Denman) would have voted 
for the resolution. No feeling for the Lord Chancellor as a 
man prompted him to take this step ; but the respect which 
he felt for him as a judge and a law reformer led him to ex- 
press a hope that no party would treat this as a party ques- 
tion and seek to drive him from office because he had fallen 
into an error of judgment in the disposition of his patronage 
which any man might have fallen into. 

Mr. Bovvente said that he stood in a different position 
from that of hon. members opposite. They had not placed 
any confidence in Her Majesty’s Government, and might be 
expected to take any advantage they could to express that 
opinion, but he and the gentlemen who sat on the same side 
of the House had placed their confidence in the Government, 
and had been in the habit of giving them their support 
during the whole of this session ; but in that support of the 
Government he must make an exception, and must dis- 
tinctly declare that he had no confidence in the Lord Chan 
cellor. It was impossible to read the evidence which was 
laid before the committee, with an impartial desire to arrive 
at a sound conclusion, and not to feel that no one could 
express his confidence in the administration of the great 
office which the Lord Chancellor held. He coincided with 
the conclusion of the committee when they said they were 
satisfied that no imputation could be made against the Lord 
Chancellor with regard to the appointment of Mr. Welch. 
He trusted that the body of the House would agree with 
this. He must admit that the facts, when originally brought 
forward, looked ugly enough, and were well calculated to 
cast suspicion on the great head of the law which savoured 
of a corrupt character. And if hon. members were to listen 





be discovered as a party in the malversation ; and then 
apply to a facile Lord Chancellor for a pension, and you are 
sure to obtain a pension from the public. He thought that 
in this case the Lord Chancellor had been guilty of a dere- 
liction of his duty in giving offices and retiring pensions 
to persons without inquiry into their malfeasances. It 
might be possible that in cases of bankruptcy the Lord 
Chancellor might be induced to take a merciful view. 
But how was it possible to get over the Edmunds’ 
case? Was it not startling to think that the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, knowing this man to be a pub- 
lic defaulter of the grossest description, and that he 
was robbing the public year after year, should allow 
him to come before the House of Lords and present a 
petition to that august body for a pension, and himself say 
nothing of the defalcations and delinquencies within his 
special knowledge of this man? He (Mr. Bouverie) was not 
led away by party spirit; but could the country have confi- 
dence in the mode in which the Lord Chancellor would deal 
with these questions for the future? Were they satisfied 
that the same circumstances could not occur again? For 
himself he was not satisfied, nor could he feel certain that at 
any time something fresh might not occur which would 
shock them as much as these events. What was the amend- 
ment of the Lord Advocate? A little haste! He (Mr. 
Boverie) said it was a great deal worse. It was neglecting a 
bounden duty to the public. Then as to saying, as the 
Lord Advocate did, that the law was in default, he (Mr. 
Bouverie) said the law was a perfectly good and right law if 
properly administered. Some one must be trusted to exe- 
cute these high functions; and who ought to be trusted 
more than a person who occupies this high post? Quis 
custodict tpsos custodies? If the Lord High Chancellor 
of England was not to be entrusted with the discharge 
of this public duty, this was a question of confidence. 
After what had passed he begged leave to say that he 
had no confidence in the Lord Chancellor. He doubted 
whether he was a proper person to administer this high 
office. His abilities no one disputed—they had been wit- 
nessed in that House—they were of the very first class; but 
what was the use of those abilities if they were not guided 
by sound discretion, and possessed by a man in whom they 
could place confidence that he could properly discharge 
those functions which had nothing to do with his political 
duties, but which were entrusted to him for the benefit of 
the country at large. 

Mr. Huy rose to explain that his right hon. friend who 
had just spoken having intimated his intention of moving 
an amendment in case his (Mr. Hunt’s) resolution was nega- 
tived, all he could say was, that, as the amendment of his 
right hon. friend entirely expressed his views, and as there 
seemed to be some ambiguity as to the terms of his (Mr. 
Hunt’s) resolution, he would allow his own resolution to be 
negatived, and accept that of his right hon, friend, which he 
would have much pleasure in supporting. 

Mr. Howes, as chairman of ‘a committee, expressed his 
approval of the course proposed by Mr. Hunt. He wished 
to express his cordial agreement in the terms of the motion 


| to be proposed by the right hon, gentleman (Mr. Bouverie), 


which also, he believed, fully expressed the general feeling 
of the committee. But he could not agree with the amend- 
ment of the Lord Advocate, because it simply echoed so 


' much of the report as acquitted the Lord Chancellor, and 
| took no notice of that portion of it which condemned him, 


to the rumours which were current in society, there could | 


be no doubt that this was not a solitary case of such corrupt 
practices. And if these were the plans by which high 
offices were to be obtained, no honest man would apply for 
one trusting to his own reputation. t 
the lines of the English satirist— 
“ «When men like these,’ the patriot cries, 

‘To honours and employment rise, 

T ask no favours, seek no place, 

For such employment is disgrace.’ ”’ 
He (Mr. Bouverie) would not enter into special pleading. It 
was possible for gentlemen who had got their briefs for the 
defence to throw doubts and suspicions on the main features 
of the case, but in his judgment there was proved to be gross 
corruption in the disposal of high offices, which, now-a-days, 
they believed thay were free from. The course in which the 
patronage was supposed to be obtained was somewhat like 
this—bribe the son or the brother of the Lord Chancellor 
with a promise of part of the salary which you were to 
obtain ; then obtain the office ; then rob the public ; then 


It reminded him of . 


The part which condemned him was this—that a serious 
duty was imposed on the Lord Chancellor, that the person 
for whom that duty was to be performed were the people of 
England—that that duty was not performed. After these 
words, whether they used the word ‘ haste” or “negligence,” 
the committee said all that was necessary. And now it was 
absolutely necessary that some notice should be taken by 
the House itself of that dereliction of duty. 

Mr. Vivian said that as a member of the committee he 
could not take the same view as the chairman of the com- 
mittee. As a member of the committee he could not for one 
moment say that the evidence was in any way sufficient to 
induce him to give a vote which would have the effect of 
causing the Lord Chancellor to resign his office. 

The ArrorNey-GENERAL.—The position in which this 
question is placed by the determination expressed by the hon. 
member for Northamptonshire appears to be somewhat extras 


| ordinary—perhaps not very convenient—my meaning is 


, simply this : 


that when noticeis given ofa motion, the terms 
of which we have had an opportunity of considering, it is 
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certainly not in a high degree convenient subsequently to 
discuss one not on the paper, and the terms of which we 
have not had the same opportunity of discussing. But I 
think we are in a great measure relieved from the difficulty 
by the tenor of the speech of my right honourable friend 
the member for Kilmarnock, who, whatever may be the 
terms of his motion, tenders it as a vote of want 
of confidence in the Lord Chancellor, with the ex- 
sn purpose and intention of driving that noble lord 
rom office. I cannot accept, even from so honourable a 
source as the chairman of the committee, the interpretation 
that we have heard of the report of the committee. The 
committee have summed up their conclusion in the last words 
of the report, and we take these words and ask the House 
to express their assent to that conclusion ; and J think it 
may be added that there is far more regard to the public 
interest in the form of the amendment of the Lord Advocate 
than in the words proposed to be substituted, because it is 
for the public interest not so much to express an opinion on 
the conduct of this or that person, unless indeed the 
public consider that person to be a delinquent against 
whom public justice demands some steps to be taken. 
But the public has a direct interest in taking advantage 
of public disclosures in order to correct defects which 
exist in the land. My right hon. friend (Mr. Bouverie) 
says there is no fault in the law; that the law is 
perfectly right; and that the Lord Chancellor is the 
person by whom these pensions ought to be granted. The 
Lord Advocate takes issue on this point. I own for my 
own part, that I do not think there can be two opinions on 
the point—that no pensions should be granted without re- 
ference to the Treasury. I cannot suppose for one moment 
that the House would think there was sufficient ground for 
a vote of want of confidence to drive the Lord Chancellor 
from office, unless they gave eredit to other matters, in all 
of which the Lord Chancellor received most complete vindi- 
cation in the report. I must say that 1 heard with the 
most profound astonishment something that fell from my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Bouverie). Anything more foreign 
to what would be likely to receive acceptance in this House 
I never heard, and yet it was received with not a few 
cheers from the other side of House. He said no doubt 
notoriety is not evidence; but he also says that if we 
are to listen to rumours that are current in society there 
can be no doubt that this is not a solitary case. The 
cominittee up-stairs have fully investigated the matter, 
and when that committee has wholly acquitted the Lord 
Chancellor, all those rumours out of doors which led to the 
judicial investigation up-stairs, when they came to be 
examined into, fell to pieces, and were utterly destroyed. 
Is this House, then, to fall back upon other rumours?! Is 
that the way justice is to be done to a person who oceupies 
the place of the Lord Chancellor? Is that the view which 
this House will take of such charges? I never was more 
astonished than when I heard the right hon. member's 
motion was going to be supported by members of the com- 
mittee up-stairs; but does the resolution of the right hon. 
gentleman adopt the judgment of the committee? On the 
contrary; it invites the House to do that which the com- 
mittee refused to do—to declare beforehand that the evidence 
establishes corrupt practices. Reference had been made to 
the case of Mr. Edmunds. I must say that if it appeared 
to this House that the Lord Chancellor was to blame in that 
he did not take upon himself the responsibility of commu- 
nicating to the House of Lords the circumstances in which 
Mr. Edmunds was placed, that might have been sufficient at 
that time to justify such a motion as this, but the time for 
it has long since gone by. Why it is eight monthsago. 
An Hon, Member.—It was the 17th of May. 





The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—Well, the 17th of May, and | 


we are now at the 3rd of July. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
have had abundant opportunities, 


An Hon, Memper.—We expected other cases. 


The ArrorNeY-GENERAL.—Yes, if it had not been for | 


this case we should have heard no more of it. Here are two 
pensions improperly granted—too much haste and two little 
care, but, after all, it is the Lord Chancellor to whom the 
public is indebted. Who set on foot the elementary in- 
quiry? Who was it investigated and discovered the gross 
abuses which had grown up in the Bankruptcy Courts ? 
The Lord Chancellor. It was his vigilance—it was his zeal 
for the public service which ferreted out the abuses and re- 
moved the offenders. By this he incurred great odium 
and made himself numerous enemies. With regard to his 


ecclesiastical patronage, the Lord Chancellor had surrendered 
above 300 livingsa-year. What about his judicial patro g 
The hon. member for Northamptonshire had justly said that 
it would be a serious thing if any doubt could be thrown 
around the administration of judicial patronage. Well, 
had the Lord Chancellor, in his administration of 
judicial patronage, done nothing to entitle him to 
acknowledgment? Had he not recommended men emi- 
nently fitted to adorn the bench of justice without regard 
to apy Was not the last judge of all taken from the 
ranks of the opposition? And that not for want of 
men on his own side, but because the Lord Chancellor desired. 
to appoint the men most qualified, best fitted for the office ? 
The other night it was suggested that if a chief judge in 
bankruptcy had been appointed, the Lord Chancellor would 
have made an undue use of it. But what course did he take 
with regard to the Land Transfer Court? Did he look 
about for an object of personal or private favour? Why he 
selected a brother of the late Sir William Follett. But was 
this course of the Lord Chancellor confined to the appoint- 
ment of judges of high degree? In the appointment of 
judges of the county courts had he not manifested a desire to 
bestow office on persons fitted for the appointment without 
any kind of private consideration? These things ought to be 
considered before the House came to a vote of censure on 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Ecrerron, as one of the committee, said they had 
come unanimously to the opinion that, while they absolved 
the Lord Chancellor from unworthy motives, they would 
not whitewash him, or place him on the pedestalof honoured 
men. He regretted to hear the vaunting speech of the 
Attorney-General. He should have left the report of the 
committee where it was. He had no strong political bias, 
but having sat on the committee, he was bound to say, he 
could not refuse his assent to the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock. 

Mr. HENLEY was one of those who could not vote for the 
motion of the hon. member for Northamptonshire, but the 
Attorney-Genaral had laid down such extraordinary proposi- 
tions that he could not refrain from a few comments. The 
Attorney-General argued that it was neither reasonable nor 
proper that the House should take notice of two cireum- 
stances nearly analogous. This was an extraordinary proposi- 
tion. With regard to a single transaction one might say, 
«It stands alone ; it is not likely to happen again ; we will 
pass it by.” But when two similar things 0 in the 
same session, Parliament ought to say that blame was at- 
tachable where it was due. Now this, the motion of the 
hon. member for Kilmarnock, did. When a committee of 
the House of Commons reported that the Lord Chancellor 
had shown great want of caution in what he had done, he 
thought that Parliament would not be doing their duty if 
they did not express their reprehension. If theresult caused 
the Lord Chancellor to vacate his seat, that was his business. 

Colonel E. TENNENT wished to say that the moment he 
saw the motion of the hon. member for Northamptonshire, 
he went to the hon. member and told him that the first 
paragraphs of his motion contained an assertion which was 
not borne out by the evidence taken before the committee, 
and that he could not, therefore, vote for the motion. But 
he believed that the proposal of the right hon. gentleman 
the member for Kilmarnock met the justice of the case, and 
he should therefore vote in its favour. 

The motion of Mr. Hunt was then put by the SPEAKER, 
and negatived without a division. 

The amendment of the Lord Advocate was then put from 
the Chair as a substantive motion, and 

Mr. Bovvertz moved his resolution as an amendment 


| of that motion. 


Lord PALMERSTON then rose and said—The course which 
has been taken with regard to the original motion places this 
matter altogether in a new position. We have now be- 
fore us two amendments, both of which have, for the 
first time, been proposed in the course of this evening 
—one of them by my right hon. friend the member 


| for Kilmarnock, which I did not happen to hear read, 


| with the motion. 


) 
and which a mumber of other members had not an 
opportunity of weighing in their minds. Under these 
circumstances it appears to me that this House is not in a 
position at the present moment, and the Government is not 
in a position to determine in what way they should deal 
The House will also recollect the great 
improvements in every branch of the law which the present 


' Lord Chancellor has effected, and which I will venture to 
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say, whatever may be the decision of the House with regard 
to his tenure of office, will render his name illustrious as 
one of the great reformers of the laws of this country. It 
would be unnecessary to enumerate the various improve- 
ments he has made—his consolidation of the statute law, 
the abolition practically of imprisonment for debt, and many 
other improvements. But, as I said before, we are now, I 
think, embarking in a new discussion, different from that 
suggested by the motion of the hon, member ; and I there- 
fore propose that this debate be adjourned till to-morrow. 

Mr. DisRaAKLI, who rose amidst loud cheers, said—I 
think that the proposition of the noble lord is not one which 
the House would find it convenient to adopt. The subject 
has been discussed very amply to-night ; and with regard to 
the amendment of the right hon. gentleman not having been 
in print, we cannot forget that the amendment of the 
Government was also not in print; while even under that 
disadvantage we were prepared to give to it a due and fair 
consideration. If the noble lord persists in his motion for 
the adjournment of. the debate—whether to the next Parlia- 
ment or not we are not informed—I shall feel it my duty, 
however unwilling I may be to oppose a minister who pro- 
poses an adjournment, I shall feel it my duty to oppose that 
motion. 

Sir G, Grey said—All the noble Viscount asked was an 
adjournment until to-morrow; and I think it is not un- 
reasonable that that time should be demanded for a consider- 
ation of the question. 

The House then divided, and there were— 


For the adjournment .......seco0ee essere eee 163 
APUG IG cos sesansasedsnsvessonodsns aaaene svove 177 
Majority ....... sneaassscspnarans cocseccce —14 


The announcement of the numbers was received with 
vehement and continued cheering from the opposition. 

Lord PALMENSTON said—I am anxious not to give the 
House more trouble than is necessary, and the Government 
will, therefore, accept the division which has just occurred 
as indicating the feelings of the House with respect to the 
motion of my right hon. friend Mr. Bouverie. Therefore the 
motion proposed by the Government will not be pressed to a 
division. 

The amendment proposed by the Lord Advocate was put 
and negatived. 


The following amendment (being that of Mr. Bouverie), was | 


then put and carried :—‘‘ That this House, having considered 


the report of the committee upon the Leeds Bankruptcy | 


Courts, and the evidence taken before that committee, are of 


opinion that that evidence discloses the existence of corrupt | 


practices with reference to the appointment of Patrick 
Robert Welch to the office of registrar, but they are 
satisfied that no imputation can fairly be made against 
the Lord Chancellor with regard to that appointment ; 
that such evidence, and also that taken by the Lords’ com- 
mittee of inquiry into the circumstances of the resignation 
of Leonard Edmunds of the offices held by him and laid 
before this House, shows a laxity of practice and want of 
caution with regard to the public interests on the part of 
the Lord Chancellor in sanctioning the granting of retiring 
pensions to public officers against whom charges had been 
made, which, in the opinion of this House, is calculated to 
discredit the administration of his great office.” 








IRELAND. 


Miss Travers AGAIN. 

The event of the last week in the Irish Courts has been the 
renewal of the esclandre, in which Sir W. Wilde, M.D., 
figured some time ago.* 

Court OF QUEEN’s BENCH. 
(Before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury.) 

Mary Josephine Travers v. the Messrs. Potts.—This was 
an action to recover damages for an alleged libel. The 
action was instituted by Miss Mary Josephine Travers against 
the Messrs. Potts, who are the proprietors of Saunder’s News- 
Letter, for the publication of an article commenting on an 
action brought by the plaintiff against Sir W. Wilde and 
Lady Wilde for libel, which action was tried in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with one farthing damages. Damages were laid at £2,000. 

The defence was that the article was a true and bond Jide 

* 9 Sol. Jour. 147,168. 











comment on the trial, and that it was not published with 
the defamatory sense imputed ; also, that part of the article 
appeared in the Globe newspaper, and part in the Caledonian 
Mercury, from which it was copied into Saunders. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, Mr. Butt, Q.C.; Mr. Heron, 
Q.C. ; and Mr. Waters, appeared for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Whiteside, Q.C. ; Mr. J. E. Walshe, Q.C. ; and Dr. 
Todd, were of counsel for the defendants. 

The case resulted in a verdict for the defendants. 





Court oF Common PLEAS. 

(Before Chief Justice Monahan and a Common Jury.) 
Peace Preservation Act—LIllegal possession of weapons. 
Egan v. Stephens. —This was an action for assault and 

battery and false imprisonment, and the alleged wrongful 
seizure of a foil, the property of the plaintiff, by the defen- 
dant, Mr. Samuel Stephens, who is asnb-inspector of police. 
Amongst the defences was a special one, under 25 & 26 Vict , 
ce. 24, to the effect that the defendant had arrested the plain- 
tiff for carrying arms in a proclaimed district, he not being 
exempted from the provisions of that Act. 

Mr. Butt, Q.C. (with him Messrs. Palles, Q.C., and 
Molloy) stated the case for the plaintiff. The father of the 
plaintiff was a very respectable grocer in Moate, in the 
county of Westmeath. There was a Young Men’s Society 
in that town, of which the plaintiff was a member. It had 
been customary with that society to give theatrical represen- 
tations ; and the action was brought against the defendant, 
because, after one of these performances were over, he seized 
a broken foil belonging to the plaintiff, and some swords 
and wooden pikes which were used in the performance, and 
also held the plaintiff in custody for some time. 

The plaintiff was then examined, and deposed to the 
facts, 

Mr. Morris, Q.C. (with him Mr. Dowse, Q.C., and Mr. 
Monroe), in addressing the jury for the defendant, said that 
the answer of the defendant to the action was, that he was 
simply and bond fide doing what he believed he was bound 
to do, and the omission of which might in that district have 
been made the subject of complaint against him. The act 


| in question did not make any exception in favour of real 


swords or weapons of any kind in theatrical performances. 
It was one of the misfortunes of living in a district in which 
crime prevailed, that innocent people were sometimes ob- 
liged to suffer inconveniences that they were not exposed to 
elsewhere. 

Chief Justice Monahan said the jury had given an intima- 
tion of their opinion, in which he concurred that, the foil 
in question was not a ‘‘sword.” Neither was it a ‘cutlass, 
bayonet, or pike ;” and therefore it was plain that the defen« 
dant was not justified in arresting the plaintiff. The Act of 


| Parliament contemplated two distinct offences, namely, the 


having of these prohibited weapons, and the carrying them ; 
and for the latter only had the officer power to arrest. On 
the facts of the case, however, no question as to carrying 
arms arose. The jury would, however, consider what were 
the damages called for by the case, which he certainly 
thought ought to have been left in the country. It was all 
mere imagination that the defendant was actuated by a de- 
sire to wreak vengeance upon Egan. The defendant had 
sworn that he only meant to do his duty, and he believed 
him. It might be a question whether it would not have 
been as well if he had not gone into the theatre at all ; still, 
if there were arms there not belonging to registered proprie- 
tors, there was no doubt an offence in the mere possession of 
them. He did not, on the other hand, attach blame to the 
plaintiff for remonstrating against his foil being taken from 
him. 

The jury found for the plaintiff £20 damages, and sixpence 
costs. 

Mr. Dowse remarked that the magistrates in the country 
decided that the foil was a ‘‘ dagger.” 

Chief Justice Lord.—Daggers are not mentioned in the 


ct. 
His Lordship ordered the foil to be returned to the plain- 
tiff, 





Cover oF EXcHEQUER. 
(Before the Lord Chief Baron and a Common Jury.) 
John Bethell vy. Alexander M‘Neil.—This was an inter- 
pleader issue sent by the Court of Exchequer to try whether 
Mr. Bethell, who is brother to the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, or Mr, Alexander M‘Neil, is entitled to a sum of 
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£50, lodged in the hands of Mr. John Fox Goodman, in pur- 
suance of an agreement between the parties bearing date 18th 
February, 1865. It appeared that Mr. Bethell was intro- 
duced to the Mineral Exploring Company, and some transac- 
tions took place between them in respect of a £50 share 
which Mr. Bethell repudiated, and the amount of which Mr. 
M‘Neil claimed. The money was lodged in the hands of 
Mr. Goodman, and the simple question for the jury was, 
who was entitled to the £50 in Mr. Goodman’s hands, the 
money being placed in his hands pending the transfer of the 
share to Mr. Bethell. 

Counsel for plaintiff, Mr. Harrison, Q.C., and Mr. 
—* For defendant, Mr. Purcell, Q.C., and Mr. 

aye. 

The case resulted in a compromise, the terms of which 
were understood to be that £45 was to be paid over to the 
plaintiff ; the defendant to retain the share ; each party to 
abide his own costs, — 

Court oF PROBATE. 
Testamentary dispositions—Clerical influence. 

At the conclusion of a recent case (Fagan v. Fagan), 
Judge Keatinge expressed a wish that clergymen of all reli- 
gious persuasions would, in all cases, refrain from interfering 
in the preparation of wills, because, in nearly every case in 
which such was done, the result was to plunge the parties 





| personal injuries. 


concerned into a state of litigation, which, but for such | 


interference would not have been engaged in. In this par- 
ticular case, no imputation whatever rested on the Rev. 
Thomas Kearney, who had prepared the will in dispute, save 
as to his indiscretion in the matter. It was asad thing to 
find small assets wasted in litigation, induced very often 
altogether by the fact that parties who ought to keep clear 


of all intermeddling in the will-making, persisting in taking | 


a active part in such transactions, 


THE ‘‘INMAN” LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Sugrue v. Inman.*—This case came on before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on a demurrer taken by the plaintiff (the 
secretary of the Cork Harbour Commissioners) to the defence 
filed. The question involved the right of the commissioners 
to levy tolls on vessels calling, but not “reporting,” at the 
harbour. The Court decided against the commissioners, 
overruling the demurrer. 





REPORTS OF TRIALS. —PRIVILEGE OF PUBLIC JoURNALS. 

In charging the jury in the case of Travers v. Potts (pro- 
prietor of Saunders’ News Letter) the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen's Bench laid down the law in the following 
terms :—A public printer had a right by the common law to 
give a fair report of a public trial. If he gave a fair and 
substantially accurate report of it, without note or comment, 
he was free from liability, for it was considered that the 
public interest required that the public should be informed 
of proceedings in courts of justice; and furthermore, by a 
late statute, a further privilege was conferred on him—and 
it was a privilege of which some people might doubt the ex- 
pediency—that of making the press in some measure a 
judge, or rather a cusfos morum of the State. Whether 
politic or impolitic, the law was such as to allow the press 
to make fair comments upon what passed in courts of 
justice ; but this privilege was not to be made a cloak for 
selfish ends, or for purposes of malice, nor was it intended 
to allow an indulgence in negligent or unbecoming observa- 
tions, or observations made in a manner to indicate par- 
tiality. It was a privilege given for the benefit of the 
public, but it should not be abused for private ends. 








FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
RiGHTs OF NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Court of Cassation has finally decided what is known 
as the correspondents’ case. Several Parisien journalists 
were in the habit of sending lithographed letters to several 
provinciil prints under envelope. The Government prose- 
cuted them on the ground that such letters were really 
newspapers, and therefore required previous authorisation, 
&c. The case has been under trial for two years, and the 
Supreme Court has now decided — against the Govern- 
ment. 





* 9Sol, Jour. 733, 








AMERICA. 
(From the Leyal Intelligencer.) 
Court oF Common PLEAs.—Derry v. Lowry. 

A conductor of a passenger car has no right to eject a pas- 
senger on account of colour or race. No regulation of the 
company will justify such a proceeding or protect him from 
liability in damages. 

Mrs. Derry, a very respectable woman, almost white, al- 
leged that she got into a passenger car, on the Lombard and 
South-street line, about eleven o’clock at night, being then 
on her way home from a church, where, with others of her 
race, she had been engaged in providing comforts for the 
wounded soldiers. After she had been seated for a few 
minutes, the conductor came in and told her she must get 
out; that no niggers were allowed to ride on that line. Mrs. 
Derry pleaded the lateness of the hour; that there were only 
two or three passengers in the car, none of whom had ob- 
jected, and finally asserted her right to remain. The con- 
ductor, thereupon, called in the aid of two friends standing 
upon a street corner, took off his coat, seized hold of her, 
struck, kicked, and finally ejected her from the car with 
great violence, tearing her clothes and inflicting some 
On the part of defendant it was alleged 
that there was a rule established by the superintendent of 
the road, known to and approved of by the directors, that 
all coloured people were to be excluded from the cars; that 
in obedience to this rule the defendant had ordered Mrs. 
Derry to leave, and only used force when rendered necessary 
by her resistance. It appeared, however, from the testimony 
of officer Somers that the defendant admitted that he did 
kick “the Nigger.” 

Messrs. Earle and White, counsel for plaintiff, contended 
that the company were common carriers, and had no right 
to exclude from their cars any person, otherwise unobjection- 
able, because of their race or complexion. 

Allison, J., then charged the jury as follows :— 

‘‘The important question involved in this action is the 
right claimed by conductors of city passenger railways to refuse 


| passage to persons of colour, and to eject such persons from 


the cars of which they have charge, when entrance to the 


| same is obtained without their knowledge or consent. 


In most instances the conductor in charge of the car 
shields himself under an alleged regulation of the company 
of which he is an employee or agent. But the existence of 
such a bye-law or resolution of the company would not avail 
the defendant as a justification for the wrong complained of 
in the plaintiff's declaration, though it would be proper to 
allow proof of the existence of such a regulation to be given 
to the jury in mitigation of damages, to show that defendant 
did not, of his own motion, with wicked and malicious in- 
tention, inflict personal violence upon the plaintiff; but 
that he was acting under the instruction of the company, 
whose servant he was, in ejecting her from the car, 

The principles of law which govern city passenger railway 
companies in no respect differ from those applicable to 
common carriers in general. They are companies chartered 
to carry passengers along a certain defined route, and be- 
tween established termini. They are chartered for the ac- 
commadation of the community generally, and to this end 
the uses of the public highway of the city along and over 
which every person, without distinction of age or sex, or 
nationality or colour, has a right to a free and unobstructed 
passage is to the extent defined in the several acts of incor- 
poration given to these companies for the construction of 
their roads. But these grants by the Legislature were not 
intended to divert the highways of the city from the purpose 
for which they were established; to some extent they 
changed the mode of transit over said highway, but the ob- 
ject of the grant was in aid of this common right of passage 
upon and over the streets of the city; it was to render travel 
more easy and convenient to those to whom the right be- 
longed, and this right is a common right; it belongs equally 
to the rich and to the poor, to the black man as much as to 
the white man. A company claiming to exercise the power 
which the defendant, acting for his principals, the Lombard 
and South-street road, sought to enforce as against the 
plaintiff in this action must show the most clear legislative 
authority as a justification. 

The true principle is that a corporation, created for the 
carriage of passengers, has no right to exclude any class of 
persons, as a class, from the benefits of its mode of transpor- 
tation ; it may for cause, either by or without a regulation, 
exclude individuals, A corporation of this description might 
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as well undertake to make nationality or religion a ground 
of exclusion, as colour. Nothing, in my opinion, is a 
clearer or grosser violation of the plainest principles of the 
law and of the rights of individuals. 

But, it is asked, are these corporations powerless to pro- 
tect themselves or the passengers whom they carry? By no 
means. They havea perfect right to exclude any one not a fit 

erson to ride in their cars. Intoxication: profane or 
indecent language: the presence of one afflicted with an 
offensive or contagious disease : smoking in the cars: are but 
illustrations of the principle. These are reasonable offences 
to the travelling public; these of themselves constitute a 
ground for exclusion or removal ; but the mere prejudice of 
one class against another cannot be allowed to subvert or 
overthrow the cardinal doctrine of the equality of all before 
the law, in the maintenance of the sacred mghts of persons 
and of citizenship.” 

The judge further charged the jury that the instructions 
of a principal to a subordinate to do an illegal act, such as 
to commit an assault and battery upon the person of a 
citizen, was no justification of the subordinate for so doing ; 
that such a direction could not shield a conductor of a car 
from his accountability before the law to the person injured. 

He also instructed the jury upon the question of the vio- 
lence inflicted by the plaintiff upon the defendant, 1st., 
that if such violence was used in defence of her person when 
assaulted by the defendant, and was no greater in degree 
than was necessary to defend herselfagainst the attack made 
upon her person and rights, the law would justify her in 
the employment of such foree. 2nd. Nor would the use of 
excessive force by her, in resisting a personal assault, be a 
defence to her claim for damages ; it might be taken into con- 
sideration by the jury upon the question of the amount of 
compensation to be given to her, but not as a defence to the 
action. 3rd. That the jury, fora wrong like that complained 
of by the plaintiff, might go beyond mere compensatory 
damages, and give vindictive damages by way of punish- 
ment. 


Verdict for plaintiff. Fifty dollars damages. 





SWEDEN. 

The Sweedish clergyman, M. Lindbiick, who had confessed 
to having poisoned some of his parishioners with the 
sacramental wine, has been sentenced to death. Before 
being taken into court he was deprived of his ecclesiastical 
vestments, and after sentence was pronounced, he in the 
first instance addressed the judge, and then the governor of 
the province, concluding with a speech to the crowd that 
had assembled, in which he admitted that in his youth he 
had yielded to temptations which had led him to the sad 
and miserable condition in which he was then placed, and 
strongly urged them to take warning by his fate, asserting at 
the same time, that though now deprived of all hope of much 
longer existence on earth, he still looked with confidence to 
Heaven for pardoning mercy. After this address he bowed 
most profoundly, and left the bar in charge of the guards, 
with the same dignity and calmness with which he had been 
accustomed to descend from the pulpit in the parish on which 
he has brought so much misery. 








SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The annual general meeting of the members of this society 
took place on Wednesday, the 5th inst., at their hall, in 
Chancery-lane, London. The chair was taken by Edward 
Savage Bailey, Esq., the President. The minutes of the last 
general and special meeting having been confirmed, the 
resident stated the vacancies in the council. Mr. William 
Villiams was elected president, and Mr. Alfred Bell vice- 
=. of the society ; Mr. Edward Savage Bailey, Mr. 
talph Barnes, Mr. John Coverdale, Mr. William Ford, Mr. 
Frederick Halsey Janson, Mr. Edward Lawrance, Mr. Frederic 
Ouvry, Mr. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Mr. William Sharpe, 
and Mr. Henry Thomas Young were re-elected members of 
the council, Mr. Edward Banner, of Liverpool, was elected 
amember of the council in the room of Mr. John Hope 
Shaw, deceased ; Mr. Robert Wilson in the room of Mr. 
Keith Barnes, deceased ; Mr. John Moxon Clabon in the room 
of Mr, Edward Archer Wilde, resigned ; and Mr, Edward 





Frederick Burton in the room of Mr. Charles Kaye Fresh- 
field, resigned. The following gentlemen were elected audi- 
tors of the accounts of the society :—Mr. Charles James 
Palmer, Mr. Nathaniel Tertius Lawrance, and Mr. William 
James Farrer. 

The report of the council was approved. 

The report of the auditors was also approved. 

The thanks of the meeting were presented to the presi- 
dent for his able conduct in the chair. é 

The following is a copy of the principal portion of the 
report in question :— 

REMUNERATION OF SOLICITORS. 

In a former report the council stated the course taken b 
a special committee of the council, to which several solici- 
tors of great experience were added, with reference to the 
bill introduced by the Lord Chancellor last session, for re- 
gulating the remuneration of solicitors. It will be recollected 
that the main points then urged by the committee in their 
communications to the Lord Chancellor were:— 

1. That the operation and usefulness of the measure would 
be neutralised by the proviso at the end of the 1st clause, to 
the effect that any contract between an attorney and his 
client should be reduced into writing, signed by the attorney 
and client respectively, and attested by witnesses ; and that 
the existing lw would suffice to meet fraud or wndue in- 
fluence. 

2. With respect to that part of the bill which proposed to 
give a solicitor trustee, his costs and charges; that solicitors’ 
executors, should also be included, and that they should 
have costs whether appointed before or after the lst January, 
1865, the period fixed upon by the bill. It was also sug- 
gested that it would be better to enact in general terms, 
that after the Ist January, 1865, the rule of equity should 
be abolished which prevents an attorney or solicitor from 
making professional charges, and receiving payment for 
business properly done by him as an attorney or solicitor, in 
relation to trust estates, or property of which he is trustee 
or executor, either solely, or jointly with any other person 
or persons, 

3. That on the subject of costs generally, Orders in Chan- 
cery should be issued, directing the taxing-masters to 
exercise that full discretion in taxing costs, which it was in- 
tended should be exercised when those officers were first ap- 
pointed. 

In November last the Lord Chancellor announced to the 
committee his intention to re-introduce the bill in the pre- 
sent session, and as he was desirous of perfecting the measure, 
he was pleased to invite the committee to wait upon him for 
the purpose of discussing its provisiens. 

Accordingly, the committee had the honour of waiting 
upon his lordship, when the proposed bill, as well as the 
entire subject of solicitors’ remuneration, was fully and freely 
discussed. The Lord Chancellor admitted the inadequacy 
of the remuneration of solicitors in many respects, and the 
impropriety of the mode of assessing it, and expressed his 
desire that these defects should be remedied ; that, asto such 
matters as could be dealt with by new orders, he would 
carry them into effect in that mode, and as to such as could 
only be effected with the aid of Parliament, that he would 
introduce a separate bill for the purpose. His lordship 
thought that by these means a comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory solution of the question might be obtained, and he 
suggested that the committee should consider the proposed 
alterations, dividing them into two distinct classes, one to 
be dealt with by Orders in Chancery, and the other by bill, 
and that he would then give them his best consideration. 

The result of this interview was communicated to the 
several provincial law societies, together with some sugges- 
tions proposed by the committee, in the ultimate settlement 
of which some valuable assistance was obtained from those 
societies, 

In the suggestions eventually submitted to the Lord 
Chancellor, the amendments previously noticed were again 
pressed upon his lordship’s consideration, and it was pointed 
out that the proposed bill should authorize solicitors to 
charge interest upon their disbursements, from the end of 
the year in which they shall have been paid, and on the 
amount of all bills of fees, as well as disbursements, after the 
expiration of a reasonable period. The committee then pro- 
ceeded to deal with that branch of solicitors’ business which 
must continue to be paid for according to a scale to be ap- 
plied by the taxing-masters. The alterations suggested em- 
braced that class of business, the charges in respect of which 
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have become, from various changes in the law and practice, 
and from a change in the relative value of money, inade- 
quate to remunerate solicitors for the work done and respon- 
sibility incurred by them, and it was proposed that a disere- 
tionary power should be given to the taxing-masters to 
increase such charges, according to the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted, and the real value of the services rendered 
by the solicitor. 

Shortly before the meeting of Parliament, and while the 
intended bill was under consideration, a meeting of the 
special committee was held at the Law Society’s Hall, at 
which deputations from several of the provincial law socie- 
ties attended. At this meeting some important resolutions 
were passed, expressing the views of country solicitors on 
the subject ; and the committee received instructions from 
the meeting on some points connected with, the proposed 
bill, the preparation of which had been entrusted to them 
by the Lord Chancellor. At the same time the suggestions 
already submitted to his lordship received the approval of 
the meeting. 

Immediately after the meeting, the committee caused a 
pill to be prepared embodying such alterations in the exist- 
ing law as have been referred to, and the draft was placed in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor. 

The bill was eventually introduced into the House of 
Lords, and though it did not contain some important pro- 
visions which had been inserted in the draft by the com- 
mittee, it was felt that its clauses would substantially 
relieve the profession from the injustice arising from an ar- 
bitrary system of remuneration. 

The members are aware that the bill was lost on second 
reading by a very slender majority ; and the council conceive 
that this result may perhaps be attributed to political and 
other causes unconnected with the real merits of the bill, 
rather than to any serious or insurmountable objections to 
the measure itself. 

The loss of the bill did not deter the committee in their 
efforts to obtain the promulgation of the proposed new 
orders, and they have had a further interview with the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject of a report made to him by three 
of the taxing-masters on the suggestions of the committee. 

As the committee entertained views not entirely in ae- 
cordance with those of the taxing-masters, they submitted 
some further observations to the Lord Chancellor, together 
with the draft of the proposed new orders; and it is under- 
stood that his lordship will forward them to the other judges 
for consideration, before whom the committee are to have an 
opportunity of being heard, if necessary. 

ATTORNEYS’ CERTIFICATE Duty. 

It will be within the recollection of most of the members, 
that in the years 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853, very strenuous 
efforts were made by the society, and solicitors generally, to 
obtain for the profession the repeal of the attorneys’ certifi- 
cate duty ; but, owing to the state of the public affairs in 
1854 and following years, it was not considered politic to 
renew those efforts, 

The principle that the tax imposed on attorneys is un- 
just and oppressive had, it is true, been more than once 
affirmed by Parliament; but, having regard to the small 
measure of success attained in former years, and the absence 
of unanimity amongst solicitors as to the expediency of the 
movement, the council have until the present session re- 
frained from taking any leading part in an attempt to obtain 
the abolition of the tax. 

The council have, during the past year, been much pressed 
by the Incorporated Law Society of Ireland, and the Society 
of Writers at Dundee, to co-operate with them in again 
bringing the subject before Parliament ; and, at the earnest 
desire of those societies, the council consented to take the 
initiative in the matter. 

A deputation, consisting of members of the council of this 
society, and that of the Law Society of Ireland, waited on 
the Hon. George Denman in April last. Mr. Denman ex- 
pressed his entire concurrence in the views submitted to him 
by the deputation with reference to the injustice of the tax, 
and after full consideration it was determined that the sense 
of the House of Commons should be taken on the question 
by means of a resolution, which Mr. Denman kindly con- 
sented to move. 

Mr. Denman accordingly gave notice of his intention to 
move at an early opportunity, ‘That in the opinion of the 
House it is just and expedient that the annual duty payable 
npon certificates taken out by attorneys, solicitors, and 





proctors in England and Ireland, and by writers to the 
signet, solicitors, agents, attorneys, and procurators in Scot- 
land should be abolished.” 

The council immediately communicated with all the pro- 
vincial law societies and influential solicitors throughout the 
kingdom, explaining the course proposed to be adopted, and 
suggesting that they should forthwith place petitions in the 
hands of their representatives, praying to be relieved from 
the tax, and urge upon them the views entertained in the 
profession as to its injustice and exclusive nature. 

A statement in support of the abolition of the duty was 
also prepared by the council, and extensively circulated 
amongst members of Parliament. 

The statement will be found in the appendix to this 
report. 

In answer to these communications, assurances of co- 
operation were received from all parts of the kingdom, and 
numerous petitions were forwarded to the council in order 
that they might be presented to the House of Commons. 

On the 19th May last Mr. Denman moved his resolution 
in a House of nearly 300 members, and, after an animated 
debate, in which Mr. Vance, Mr. Humberston, Mr. Black, 
Mr. Clay, and Mr. Craufurd, also took part in support of 
the resolution, it was carried on a division; 146 members 
voting in favour of the abolition of the duty, and 143 
against it. 

The principle that it is just and proper that the profession 
should be relieved from this impost has now been affirmed 
in the House of Commons for the seventh time ; and it is 
hoped that on the meeting of the new Parliament a bill will 
be introduced and carried for the repeal of the tax. 

CONCENTRATION OF THE COURTS AND OFFICES, 

At the last annual meeting the council briefly stated the 
course taken by them to induce the Government to introduce 
the long-promised measure for the concentration of our supe. 
rior courts with their several offices. 

Shortly after the report of the council was circulated 
amongst the members of the society, two bills were 
introduced into the House of Commons for carrying 
the scheme into effect ; but, as might have been anticipated, 
the time that intervened between the first appearance of the 
bills (Ist July, 1864) and the close of the session, was 
wholly insuflicient for perfecting a measure of this magnitude 
and importance, and the bills were very soon withdrawn. 

In November last the counci! were officially informed, in 
answer to an urgent application mace to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to re-introduce the bills in the early part of the present 
session; and the council communicated with the societies of 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn, and 
the benchers of those inns individually, earnestly requesting 
their co-operation in endeavouriag to secure the success of 
the measure. 

The council were subsequently gratitied to find that these 
learned bodies cordially supported the bills, and that the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn did not intend to continue their 
opposition. 

Applications were also made to the various Inns of Chan- 
cery, and the provincial law societies, and numerous peti- 
tions were presented to Parliament praying that bills might 
be introduced to give effect to the scheme for the concentra- 
tion of the courts and offices, on the site recommended by 
the Royal Commissioners of 1859. 

The bills were re-introduced by the Attorney-General early 
in February last, and passed through their several stages in 
the House of Commons; petitions in their favour being pre- 
sented by this society, the Inns of Court and Chancery, the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, and several of 
the provincial law societies, 

An attempt was, however, made in the House of Commons 
to have the Site Bill referred back to the select committee 
who kad had the bill under consideration, it being alleged 
that the proposed site had been insufficiently considered, 
and that a suggestion that the courts should be erected on a 
portion of the Thames Embankment had been overlooked. 

As the only plan before the House was that for erecting 
the courts and offices on the site known as the Carey-street 
site, in favour of which there is an almost universal concur- 
rence of opinion, the adoption of this suggestion would have 
inevitably have defeated the bill. In order to prevent this 
disaster, the council communieated with several members of 
Parliament, and their efforts were so far successful, that in 
an adjourned committee on the bill on the 30th March last, 
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the motion to refer it back to a select committee was nega- 
tived without a division. 

The bills having reached the House of Lords, met with 
further difficulties and objections, based principally on the 
displacement of the occupiers of the habitations which will 
have to be pulled down on the proposed site; the supposed 
superiority of the Thames Embankment ; want of informa- 
tion with reference to the plans and estimates ; and the pro- 
priety of appropriating a particular fund for the purposes of 
the proposed works ; and an alteration was made in each of 
the bills which would have been fatal to the measure. 

The bills were returned to the House of Commons, and the 
result of the conference between the two Houses was that 
the Lords did not insist on their amendments, and the bills 
received the Royal assent on the 19th June inst. 

The council may therefore now fairly congratulate them- 
selves and the profession on the success of their long-con- 
tinued efforts to obtain a concentration of the law courts and 
offices ; and it is satisfactory to the council to be able to 
inform the society that in the Royal commission to be 
appointed for carrying the measure into effect, the interests 
of the profession will be represented by the nomination (as 
three members of the commission) of the president for the 
time being of this Society, together with Mr. John Young 
and Mr. Cookson, members of the council. 

In concluding their notice of this subject, the council 
feel it is only just to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
publicly acknowledging the great assistance they have 
received in connection with this measure from Mr. E. W. 
Field, and Mr. Rogers, one of the registrars of the Court of 
Chancery. 

THE JupGMENTs, &c., LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

This bill was pending in Parliament when the last annual 
meeting of the society was held. It was one to which the 
council gave very careful consideration, and the course taken 
by them with respect to the important changes in the law 
included in its provisions was fully detailed in their last 
report. 

It is almost needless at this period of time to state that 
the bill became an Act on the 29th July last, and provides 
in effect, that no judgment (including registered decrees, 
orders of courts of equity, bankruptcy, and other orders 
having the operation of a judgment), statute, or recogni- 
zance shall affect any land, of whatever tenure, until such 
land shall have been delivered in execution in pursuance of 
such judgment, &c., and that every such execution shall be 
registered in the name of the debtor instead of in the name 
of the creditor ; and every creditor to whom the land has 
been delivered in execution shall be entitled to an order of 
the Court of Chancery, to be obtained in a summary manner, 
for the sale of the debtors’ interest in such land; and any 
other creditors with a charge on such land shall be served 
with notice of the order for sale, and the proceeds of such 
sale shall be distributed among the persons entitled thereto, 
according to their respective priorities. 

It is gratifying to find that, when important amendments 
in the law are made, due regard is had to the practical ex- 
perience and matured opinions of a branch of the profession 
which is always ready to encourage such improvements as 
are likely to result in a benefit to the public. 

County Courts Equirasie Jurispicrion Bre. 

By this bill it is proposed to give to the county courts an 
equitable jurisdiction in the following cases :— 

1. In all suits by creditors, legatees (whether specific, 
pecuniary, or residuary), devisees (whether in trust or 
otherwise), heirs at law, or next of kin, in which the 
personal or real, or personal and real, estate against or 
for an account or administration of which the demand 
may be made shall not exceed in amount or value the 
sum of £500, 

2. In all suits for the execution of trusts in which 
the trust estate or fund shall not exceed in amount or 
value the sum of £500. 

3. In all suits for foreclosure or redemption, or for 
enforcing any charge or lien, where the property sub- 
ject to such mortgage, charge, or lien, shall not exceed 
in amount or value the sum of £500. 

4, In all suits for specific performance, or for the de- 
livering-up or cancelling any agreement for the sale or 
purchase of any property which the property included 
in the contract or agreement shall not exceed in amount 
or value the sum of £500. 

5. In all proceedings under the Trustees Relief Acts, 








or under the Trustee Acts, or under any of such Acts, 
in which the trust estate or fund to which the proceed- 
ing relates shall not exceed in amount or value the sum 
of £500. 

6. In all proceedings relating to the maintenance or 
advancemont of infants in which the property of the 
infant shall not exceed in amount or value the sum of 
£500. 

7. In all suits for the dissolution or winding-up of 
any partnership in which the whole property, stock, 
and credits of such partnership shall not exceed in 
amount or value the sum of £500, 

8. In all proceedings for orders in the nature of in- 
junctions, where the same are requisite for granting re- 
lief in any matter in which jurisdiction is given by this 
Act to the County Court, or for stay of proceedings at 
law to recover any debt provable under a decree for the 
administration of an estate made by the Court to which 
the application for the order to stay proceedings is 
made. 

On considering the bill, it appeared to the council that, 
although doubts may be entertained whether the county 
court is a fitting tribunal for the transaction of business of 
this character, no objection could be raised on the part of 
the profession to its removal from the superior court, if it 
could be as cheaply and effectually transacted elsewhere. 

Soon after the introduction of the bill into the House of 
Lords, the attention of the council was invited to the sub- 
ject by Lord St. Leonards, and the correspondence which 
thereupon took place between his lordship and the council 
is as follows :— 

‘* Boyle Farm, 4th March, 1865. 
‘*To the Members of the Incorporated Law Society. 

** Gentlemen,—Your attention has no doubt been drawn 
to the Lord Chancellor's bill for transferring from the Court 
of Chancery to the county courts all the equity business, 
where the property is of small amount. As the Court fees 
upon such business can easily be further reduced, the only 
ground upon which the transfer can be supported is that 
relied upon by the Lord Chancellor, the large amount of 
costs, of which his lordship quoted several instances. I beg, 
therefore, to suggest to you whether some scale might not be 
fixed for costs in such matters as would enable justice in 
equity to be administered to all alike and render the proposed 
transter altogether unnecessary. I cannot doubt that the 
Bar would join in any reasonable plan for reducing the costs 
in cases of small value. 

‘© We are of course all aware that if work is to be done, 
whether in courts of equity or in the county courts, it must 
be paid for, If under this bill, for example, a specific 
performance were sought of a contract for sale of land, the 
title would have to be investigated by counsel, just as at 
present, and counsel and attorneys would require payment 
for their labours, and the county court would have none of 
the aids which courts of equity have in like cases, 

**T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
‘Your faithful Servant, 
“Sr, LEONARDS.” 


‘*Tneorporated Law Society U. K., 
“*Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
“20th March, 1865. 

““My Lord,—I have now the honour to inform your Lord- 
ship that the suggestions contained in your Lordship’s letter 
of the 4th instant, with reference to the bill introduced into 
the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor for extending 
the equitable jurisdiction of the county courts, have received. 
the careful consideration of the council of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

“The council think it desirable that I should remind your 
Lordship that the costs of chancery business atflecting pro- 
perty under the value of £1,000 are already fixed upon a 
greatly reduced scale, which the solicitors have always con- 
sidered to be wholly unremunerative. They have, notwith- 
standing, cheerfully transacted the business of this character 
which in the regular course of their profession has come to 
them, but they have done so simply because they did not think 
it right to refuse their aid to poor suitors. They have no wish, 
however, that this kind of business should be retained in the 
Court of Chancery if it can be more cheaply and as efliciently 
transacted elsewhere. 

“At the same time the council believe that if the Legis- 
lature should think it desirable to retain in the Court of 
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Chancery the class of business proposed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s bill to be transferred to the county courts, solicitors 
would not object to a still further reduction of their charges 
for that class of business, provided the charges for transact- 
ing other equity business were made sufficiently remunera- 
tive, as it is generally and strongly felt by the profession, 
that, owing in a great measure to the recent changes in the 
practice, the fees allowed to solicitors, even for business 
within the higher scale, are quite inadequate to remunerate 
them for their professional labour and responsibility, and for 
the use of the considerable capital necessarily employed in 
the transaction of chancery business. 
“*T have the hononr to be, my lord, 

‘Your lordship’s very obedient servant, 

‘© E. S. Battery, President. 

**To the Right Honourable the Lord St. Leonards, &e.” 

“Boyle Farm, 22nd March, 1865. 

‘* Sir, —1 beg tothank the council of the law society of which 
you are the president, for their attention to my suggestions 
on the bill for conferring equitable jurisdiction over small 
properties in county courts. You are already in possession 
of my objections to that bill. The chief ground in support 
of the measure is the great expense of the superior courts, 
notwithstanding the reduced scale of costs where the proper- 
ties are of small amount. The Lord Chancellor laid much 
stress on this point, and quoted two instances of large costs 
relating to small properties. At my request he has furnished 
me with the costs in the cases he referred to. One was an 
administration suit by an infant by his next friend against 
the admministrator—a friendly suit. The personal property 
is stated to have been under £406, nearly half of which was 
applied to the payment of the debts. There was a small real 
property producing a net rent under £30. A receiver was 
appointed, The plaintiff's bill of costs was £158 2s. 6d., re- 
duced by taxation (£36 13s. 8d.) to £121 8s. 10d. The 
defendant’s costs were £20 15s. 6d., reduced by taxation 
(£2 15s. 8d.) to £17 19s. 104. 

“The other case was a bill for sale of a property not 
worth more than £150 by the equitable mortgagee for £200 
against the owners—husband and wife. The plaintiff’s costs 
on the lower scale were £93 13s, 10d., reduced by taxation 
(£22 Is. 4d.) to £73 12s. 6d. The defendant’s costs are 
not given. 

**T was led to hope that costs might in such eases be re- 
duced, and I thought it probable that it might be important 
to the London solicitors to still conduct all the equity 
business in the superior courts, and I know that the bar 
would readily concur with the solicitors in any practical 
arrangement. Your answer shows me that I was mis- 
taken. 

*‘T find from your letter that business affecting property 
under £1,000 has always been considered by the solicitors as 
wholly unremunerative; and they haveno wish that this branch 
of business should be retained in the Court of Chancery if it 
can be more cheaply and as efficiently transacted elsewhere. 
Now I think it impossible that this branch of business can 
be as efficiently performed elsewhere—certainly not in the 
county courts—but I take it for granted that it can be trans- 
acted for less costs, and therefore your statement leaves me 
without reply against the bill upon the subject of costs. 

‘*You express the willingness of the solicitors to still 
further reduce the costs in cases of small properties if the 
scale of costs upon other equity business were increased, so 
as to make them, which you state they are not now, and 
which I regret to hear, adequate to the labour, responsi- 
bility, and capital required. I do not think that the Chan- 
cellors’s bill would be deemed a fit opportunity to re-con- 
sider all costs in equity, and consequently I can derive no 
assistance from the willingness which you express. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that the bill will pass. 

“J have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘* Your faithful servant, 
“Sr. LEONARDS. 
MortcGacre DEBENTURES BILL. 

A bill bearing this title was introduced by Lord Naas 
and Colonel Greville early in the present session of Parlia- 
ment. 

Under the provisions of this bill, any company having 
authority to make advances of money, repayable with in- 
terest, upon the security of real property, and all estates and 
interests therein—of legally imposed rates, dues, assess- 
ments, and impositions of all descriptions upon the owners 








or occupiers of real property—of charges and securi« 


ties of all descriptions legally made upon or affect. 
ing real property, and also, having authority to 


borrow money on transferable mortgage debentures, or 
on one or more of the securities above-mentioned, may 
issue debentures, founded upon securities of property in Eng- 
land or Wales of the same description as that on whic 
advances may be made. Exception, however, is made in 
case of mines or mineral property, quarries, brickfields, 
and factories, mills and other buildings for manufacturing 
purposes, and leasehold estates determinable upon a life or 
lives, and not renewable or held for a term of which not less 
than fifty years shall be unexpired, and not subject to any 
rent beyond a nominal one or a ground-rent. 

The securities upon which the mortage debentures are 
issued are to exceed in value by one-third at least the value 
of the debentures themselves. 

On a careful examination of the bill, it appeared to the 
council that, although it professed to afford great facilities 
to persons desirous of advancing money on debentures se- 
cured on morgages, in a cheap and expeditious manner, the 
security offered to the debenture-helders was so doubtful, 
and the machinery by means of which it was proposed to 
carry the scheme into effect so defective, that such important 
interest ought not to be loosely dealt with by a measure pro- 
moted for establishing little more than a financial specula- 
tion. 

The council accordingly framed some observations setting 
forth what seem to them objectionable in the bill, and trans- 
mitted a print of them to each member of a select committee 
to whom the consideration of this, and other measures of a 
similar character, had been entrusted by the House. 

The observations are set forth in the appendix to this 
report. 

Numerous amendments have since been made in the bill, 
and the council are glad to find many of their observations 
and objections recognised ; but as they took exception to 
the principal rather than the details of the measure, they do 
not think it necessary to refer particularly to the alterations 
made. They think it right, however, to state that the 
clause enabling trustees, or the major part of them, to apply 
to the Court of Chancery for leave to invest their trust 
funds on mortgage debentures, has been removed from the 
bill. 

Common Law Courts FrEs BILL. 

In July last, the council expressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer their satisfaction at having heard of his in- 
tention to introduce a bill for the collection, by means of 
stamps, of all fees payable in the superior courts of law at 
Westminster, and in the offices belonging thereto. 

As the close of the session was near at hand, time did 
not admit of the bill being passed. 

At the beginning of this year, the council expressed to 
the Chancellor of the Exche«ner a hope that the bill would 
be re-introduced as the council considered the measure to be 
one of great importance to the suitors and the public 
generally, as well as the profession. A bill for this purpose 
has since rezeived the Royal assent. 

(To be continued). 
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LAW STUDENTS’ DEBATING SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of this society, held on Tuesday, 
4th July inst., Mr. Bradford in the chair, the report of the 
committee of the proceedings of the society during the past 
year was read.* 

The society then adjourned for the long vacation, after 
electing officers for the ensuing year. 











PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


LAw Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY. 

The quinquennial meeting for the appropriation of the 
surplus profits for the last five years was held at the offices, 
Fleet-street ; on the 24th ult., Mr. F. T. Burcham (Bircham, 
Dalrymple, Drake, & Ward) in the chair. ‘ 

Mr. W. S. Downes (the actuary) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said that six directors went out of office by 

* We hope to publish this report in our next, 














rotation, and, being eligible for re-election, offered them- 


selves accordingly. They were Mr. Oliver William Farrer, 
Dr. R. Bullock-Marshman, Mr. Serjeant Storks, Mr. John 
E. Walters, Mr. William H. Walton, and Mr. Richard 
Nicholson, who would be proposed in the room of Mr. Keith 
Barnes, deceased. Before proposing the name of Mr. Nichol- 
son, he must give a passing tribute to the memory of their 
late respected friend, Mr. Barnes, than whom he believed a 
kindlier creature never existed, nor one possessed of a more 
delicate sense of honour. 

The names of these several directors were then put to the 
meeting separately, and agreed to unanimously. 

Sir Thomas Henry, chief magistrate of Bow-street, was 
elected an auditor in the room of Mr. Deedes, who had 
joined the direction ; and Mr. Henry Drummond and Mr, 
Philip Longmore were re-elected auditors. 

Mr. Downes read the notice of meeting, and the directors’ 
report, which stated that during the five years, 1860 to 1864, 
the society received in new and renewal premiums the sum of 
£1,487,050, and in interest upon investments on the pro- 
prietors guarantee fund, £161,708, on the assurance fund, 
£833,934, together £995,642, making, as the tolal receipts 
of the society for the five years, the sum of £2,482,692. 
During the same period, the amount of claims upon death 
had been—-sums assured by policies, £1,332,080; bonuses 
thereon, £504,508; together, £1,836,588. Up to the 31st 
December, 1864, the society had issued 18,056 policies. Of 
these 7,441 policies then remained in force, the sums assured 
thereby being £8,913,569, with bonuses thereon, outstanding 
from former divisions, amounting to £1,747,962, Since the 
31st December, 1859, the date of the last division of profits, 
the capital amount of the proprietors’ guarantee fund has 
been £735,043 15s. 9d. On the same date the assurance 
fund stood — assets, £4,405,396 4s. 5d. ; liabilities, 
£3,886,584 10s. 5d.; leaving as the surplus profit to be 
divided in respect of the five years, 1860 to 1864, the sum 
of £518,811 14s, Of this surplus one-fifth (£103,762 7s.) 
belongs to the proprietors, and the remaining four-fifths 
(£415,049 7s.) belong to the assured. The addition of 
£103,762 7s, to the proprietors’ guarantee fund will increase 
that fund to £838,806 2s, 9d. From the interest aceruing 
from the investments of the proprietors’ guarantee fund the 
directors propose to pay to the proprietors during the quin- 
quennial period, 1865 to 1869, an annual dividend of £3 12s. 
per share, free of income tax, being a dividend after the rate 
of 36 per cent. per annum on the amount paid up on each 
share. Of the 7,441 policies in force on 31st December last, 
6,942, or 93 1°3 per cent. will share in the division now to 
be made. The aggregate amount of the bonusses now to be 
added is £594,413. The invested assets exceed five millions 
and a quarter sterling. The annual income is half a million 
sterling. The claims paid have amounted to £6,580,091, 
being £5,167,984 in respect of sums assured by policies, and 
£1,412,107 in respect of bonuses thereon. At the six di- 
visions of profit which have been made, bonuses amounting 
in the aggregate to £4,164,147 have been added to the several 
policies, 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. C. R. Turner seconded the motion of the chairman, 
and said he should not venture to make any observations on 
the subject-matter which he had gone into with considerable 
detail. No doubt they all felt gratified at the statements 
he had made to them, and also that he was one of the lives 
assured in this society. 

The Chairman, in reply to Mr. Paddon, said, first, with 
regard to the investments and the rate of interest : the rate 
of interest spread over all the investments, including Govern- 
ment stock, was between 4 and 4} per cent. The invest- 
ments on Government securities were nearly £600,000 ; on 


debentures of public companies, slightly above £400,000 ; | 


on mortgages, nearly £4,000,000 ; loans on policies, £93,000. 
Loans on the security of the society’s policies had been 
made to the extent of nearly £200,000, The amount was 
now about £100,000. These loans were granted to the 
policy-holders without any expense whatever, and he hoped 
they were a considerable convenience. They had also a 
railway debenture stock about £50,000; the Connemara 
estate stood at £162,000, and the Mayo estate at £40,000. 
That, with a few smaller items, made up the £5,500,000 he 
had spoken of. With regard to the new business, he wished 
they could report that they were doing in 1865 as much as 
they did in some earlier years. At that time, as he had 
said, this society was without competition of the peculiar 
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They were not dissatisfied with the number of policies, 
Last year they issued 226, averaging about £1,200 a policy. 

The report was then adopted unanimously. - 

Mr. Turner said he had a very agreeable duty to perform, 
and one which he was sure they would be as anxious as he 
was should be performed. They had heard some observa- 
tions by the chairman as to the zealous and active services of 
Mr. Downes. He believed the Law Life Office and its 
prosperity were always in his (Mr. Downes’s) mind during 
the day, and formed part of his dreams by night. Nothing 
could exceed his zeal for the benefit of the office, nor the 
benefit the society had derived from his services. Therefore 
he (Mr. Turner) felt they would have great pleasure in 
agreeing to the motion—‘‘That the best thanks of the 
meeting be tendered to Mr. Downes for his active and 
zealous services as the society’s actuary.” 

Mr. Paddon seconded the resolution, which was carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Downes said he was exceedingly obliged to them for 
the kind manner in which they had received this vote of 
thanks, and especially to Mr. Turner for the kind manner 
in which he had introduced it to their notice. He could 
only say it was very gratifying to him, and would act as an 
incentive for him to apply himself still more to bring about 
continued prosperity to the society. He had done his best 
in past years, and he hoped he should continue to merit and 
receive their commendation in years to come. 

On the motion of Mr. Ford, seconded by Mr. Roberts, a 
cordial vote of thanks was given to the chairman and directors, 
and the proceedings terminated. 





Lonpon AND ProyrncraL LAw. 
A dividend has been declared on the paid up capital of the 
London and Provincial Law Assurance Society, at the rate 
of 8s, 8d. per share, payable on and after the 15th inst. 








MopErn Oratory.—It is a frequent complaint that in 
oratory we of this century are beaten by the last. We do 
not believe it. We do not believe that the century which 
has produced Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
and. Mr. Bright, Brougham and Canning, is one whit behind 
that which witnessed the great performances of Fox and 
Burke and the two Pitts. There is a difference between the 
two sets of orators undoubtedly. There is more of rhetoric 
in the elder race. The more modern orators are much the 
more plainspoken ; they eschew high flights--they do not 
lose themselves in the mazes of metaphor—they stick more 
to facts and deal with syllogisms. It is characteristic of a 
rationalising age—an age that is sceptical on many points, 
and above all things sceptical of words.—Shilling Magazine 
for July. 


Jurors AND LEASES.—At the last Quarter Sessions for 
the county of Wicklow, four traversers were charged at 
Tinahely for having obstructed a constable in the discharge 
of his duty. The clerk of the peace proceeded to call the 
grand jury, whereupon the attorneys engaged for the 
traversers challenged the panel as containing the names of 
persons not qualified to serve as jurors. As each juror ans- 
wered to his name he was examined as to the tenure on 
which he held his land, and all, but nine, admitted they 
had not leases. Whereupon, as a lesser number only was 
qualified than was requisite to find a bill, the traversers 
were admitted to bail. 





ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
AT THE LONDON TAVERN. 
July 3,—By Messrs. Newson & STANLEY, 

Freehold estate, known as Cockfield Hall, comprising 344a Ir 16p of 
land, with farmhouse and buildings, &c., situate in the parish of 
Cockfield, Suffolk.—Sold for £12,000. 2 

Frechold farmhouse, buildings, and 102a Ir 17p of land, situate at 
Brampton and Redisham, Suffolk—Sold for £2,800. 

Fifty £10 shares in the Patent Concrete Stone Company—Sold from 
£2 15s to £3 ds per share. 

—— 
AT GARRAWAY’S. 
June 30.—By Messrs. Exus & Son. 

Freehold premises, being No. 38, Poultry, and two houses, Nos. 1 and 
2, Dove-court, Old Jewry, the whole occupying an area of about 
1,600 square feet—Sold for £11,900. 

By Mr. GrorGE ALEXANDER SMITH. 


kind it was now subject to, both in and out of the profession, | The manor of Bournham, in the parish of Bushey, Herts, together 
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with the court baron and customary courts, and all quit-rents, 
fines, rights, &c. belonging thereto—Sold for £3,550. 
AT THE GUILDHALL HOTEL. 
July 5.—By Messrs. Norton & Trist. 

Freehold residence, known as Frohsdorf, with stabling, coach-house, 
&c., situate at Eastbourne, Sussex—Sold for £5,300. 

Freehold residence, and 2 pieces of copyhold land, situate No. 23, 
York-place, London-road, Brighton—Sold for £1,000, 

The lease of a suite of apartments, situate No. 91, Victoria-street, 
Westminster; also stabling, coach-houses, and rooms, No. 2, Vic- 
toria-mews, Pimlico; term, 21 years from 1858, at a rent of £240 

r annum-— Sold for £430. 
— house and shop, situate No. 262, Pentonville-road—Sold for 
8 


Freehold rental of £126 per annum, arising from houses and shops 
situate in Pentonville-road—Sold for £3,750. 
Freehold rental of £40 per annum, arising from a house and shop 
situate in Pentonville-road, and premises in rear—Sold for £1,210. 
Freehold house and shop, being No. 272, Pentonville-road; let at £50 
per annum—Sold for £1,870. 

Freehold ground rent of £55 per annum, arising from houses and 
shops situate in Pentonville-road, Caledonian-road— Sold for £3,800. 

Freehold, two houses and shops, being Nos. 102 and 103, Bishopsgate- 
street Without; let at £105 per annum —Sold for £1,470. 

Freehold house, shop, and premises, being No. 85, High-street, 
Whitechapel ; let at £80 per annum—Sold for £1,080. 

Freehold, two houses and shops, being Nos. 4 and 9, Blackmoor- 
street, Clare-market, producing £130 per aunum—Sold for £1,230. 

Freehold house and shop, being No. 19, Clare-court, Clare-market— 
Sold for £450. 

Freehold house and shop, being No. ‘103, Wardour-street, Oxford- 
street ; letat £96 10s. per annum—Sold for £1,300. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


BLACKBURN—On June 29, at Harehead, Selkirk, the wife of R. B- 
Blackburn, Esq., Advocate, of a son. 

BRAMBLE- On June 28, at Congresbury, Somerset, the wife of J. R. 
Bramble, Esq., Solicitor, of a daughter. 

HARDING—On June 15, at Sussex-street, Warwick-square, the wife 
of G. R. Harding, Esq , Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 

HULL—On July 3, at Lansdowne-road, Kensington-park, the wife of 
H. C. Hull, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son. 

LAWFORD—On June 29, at Manchester-square, the wife of H. S. Law- 
ford, Esq., Solicitor, of a daughter. 

PARKER—On June 25, at Turin-terrace, Passage West, the wife of 
John George N. Parker, Esq., Solicitor, of a son. 

SHERIDAN—On July 1, at Oaklands, Thanet, the wife of I. B. Sheri- 
dan, Esq., M.P., Barrister-at-Law, ofa son, 

MARRIAGES. 

GRENFELL—PYNE—On June 24, at St. Pancras Church, E, F. Gren- 
fell. Esq., Assistant Master of Rugby School, to Helen §., daughter 
of H. Pyne, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, T'avistock-square. 

GWILLIM—SLADE—On June 20, at Charlton, Kings Cheltenham, 
W. W. Gwillim, Esq , Solicitor, London, to Elizabeth A P., daughter 
of the late J. Slade, Esq., Lloyds. 

REECE—HORTON—On June 20, at the Priory Church, Great Mal- 
vern, W. H. Reece, Esq., F.S.A., of Birmingham, and of Llandudno, 
Carnarvonshire, Solicitor, to Mary A., daughter of J. T. Horton 
Esq., of Edgbaston. 

SANDYS—BAIN—On June 29, at the Episcopal Church, Sterling, E. 
W. Sandys, of Fulford, York, Lieut. R. A., to Frances A. Sandys, 
daughter of E. S. Bain, Esq., Sterling, and Serjeant’s-inn, London, 
Serjeant-at-Law. 

SNAGG—OKEY—On June 29, at Combe Bissett Church, Salisbury, 
Sir William Snagg, Chief Justice of Antigua and Monserratt, to 
Adeline, only child of C. H. Okey, Esq., Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, Puisne Judge of Antigua. 

DEATHS. 

ASTON—On June 28, at Clarendon-road, Kensington-park, Hannah L. 
wife of P. Aston, Esq., Solicitor, aged 42. 

BARRY—On June 28, at Youghal, James Joseph Barry, Esq., Solicitor, 
aged 54. 

BESSONET—On June 29, et Dublin, Susanna, daughter ofthe late 
James Bessonct, Esq., Q.C. 

BEST—On June 18, at Llandudno, J. Best, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of 
the Oxford Circuit, aged 44. 

BRIDGES—On June 29, at Hampstead, J. Bridges, Esq., Solicitor, 
Red Lion-square, and Wallington, Surrey, aged 78. 

FOULGER—On June 28, at Green-hill, Harrow, C. Foulger, Esq., Soli- 
citor, of Tanfield-court, Temple, aged 49. 

HAWKINS—On July 4, at Hereford-road, Bayswater, Catherine S, B., 
daughter of J. Hawkins, Esq., New well-court, Lincoln’s-inn, 
and Clapham, Surrey, Solicitor, aged 88 

MOSS—On July 5, at New Cross, Mary, wife of J. T. Moss, Esq., Soli- 
citor, Gracechurch-street. 

TATE—On July 2, at Blackheath, Mary, wife of R. S. Tate, Esq., Sur- 
geon, daughter of C. Spence, Esq., Solicitor, Edinburgh. 















LONDON GAZETTES, 


UWinding-up of Point Stock Companies. 
Fripay, June 30, 1865, 
Lim1ItED In CHANCERY. 

Cleveland Iron Company (Limited).--Petition for winding-up, pre- 
sented June 28, directed to be heard before the Master of the Rolls 
on July 8. Deane & Co, South square, solicitors for the petitioner3 

Constantinople and Alexand:ia Hotels Company (Limited).—The 
Master of the Rolls has appointed George Scott, 2, Bond-cow t-cham- 
bers, Walbrook, to be official liquidator. Creditors are required, on 
or before Oct 1, to send their names aud addres es, and the 
ticulars of their debts or claims, to the official liquidator. 








at 12 is appointed for hearing and adjudicating upon the debts or 
claims. 


European Central Railway Company (Limited).— Petition for wind- 
ing-up, presented June 23, directed to be heard before the Master 
of the Rolls on July 8. Lewis & Lewis, Ely-pl, Holborn, solicitors 
for the petitioner. 

Imperial Bank of China, India, and Japan (Limited).—Petition for 
winding-up, presented June 29, directed to be before the 
Master of the Rolls on July 8. Harrison & Lewis, solicitors for the 
petitioners, 

Madrid Bank (Limited).—Creditors are required, on or before Aug 7, 
to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their 
debts or claims, to Edward Hart, 57, Moorgate-st. 

Strathalbyn Mining and Smelting Company (Limited).—Creditors are 
required, on or before Dec 14, to send their names and addresses, 
and the particulars of their debts and claims, to Frederick Whinney, 
5, Serle-st, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

Irish West Coast Railway Company.—Vice-Chancellor Kindersley has 
appointed July 13 at 12 to make a call of £2 10s per share on all 
the contributories of the said company. 

TvuxEspay, July 4, 1865. 
LiMiTED IN CHANCERY, 

British and South American Steam Navigation Company (Limited). 
—Petition for winding-up, presented June 30, directed to be heard 
before Vice-Chancellor Wood on July 15. Torr & Co, agents for 
Grundy & Davies, Manch, solicitors for the petitioner. 

Dewsbury Hotel Company (Limited).—Creditors are required, on or 
before July 27, to send their names and addresses, and the particue 
lars of their debts or claims, to Frederick Whinney, Serle-st, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

International Race Course Society (Limited).—Creditors are required, 
on or before Aug 8, to send their names and addresses, and the par- 
ticulars of their debts or claims, tu Charles Fitch Kemp, 7, Gresham- 
st. 

Ryde Quay Company (Limited).—Vice-Chancellor Wood has ap- 
pointed Mr. Henry Threlkeld Edwards, 9, King’s Arms-yd, Moor- 
gate-st, to be official iiquidator. Creditors are required, on or 
before July 21, to send their names and addresses, and the particu. 
lars of their debts or claims, to the official liquidator. 


Hriendly Societies Dissolved. 
Tvespay, July 4, 1865, 
Heir of Coldbrook Friendly Society, Duke of York Inn, Llanover, 
Monmouth. June 29. 
Union, White Swan Inn, Llanfrynach, Brecon. June 24. 
Crevitors under Estates tn Chancery. 
Last Day of Prod. 
Farpay, June 30, 1865. 
Case, Hy, Mulborne St Andrew, Dorset, Draper. 
Case, V.C. Stuart. ; : 
Winteringham, Rebecca, Bridlington, York, July 21. Winteringham 
v Dryden, M.R. 
George, Jas, Wincanton, Somerset, Gent. 
V.C. Stuart. 
Maugham, Rich, Lee House, Brompton, Licensed Victualler, July 
24. Maugham v Larchin, V.C. Stuart. 


Aug 1. Fincham v 


Aug l. George v George 





Sawell, John Hills, Mucking Hall, Essex, Farmer. Aug!. Ramsay v 
Asplin, V.C. Wood. : 
Stooke, Wm, West Teignmouth, Devon, Gent. July 21. Stooke v 


Stooke, M.R. 

Thompson, Fredk Phillip, Gt Queen-st, Westminster, Consulting 
Engineer. July 31. Smethurst v Thompson, V.C. Stuart. 

Turner, Wm, Derby. July 27. Wedge v Wedge, V.C. Wood, 


Tvurspay, July 4, 1865. 
Day, Robt, Wymondham, Leicester, M.D. July 28, Henton v Harris, 
V.C. Wood. 
Foakes, Wm Hy, Albert-rd, Regent’s-pk. July 31. Foakes v Foakes, 
Gouldsbury, Francis, Worthing, Sussex, Esq. Oct2. Allen v Goulds- 
bury, V.C. Wood. : 
Hinks, Esther, Coventry, Spinster. 
Stuart. 
Odell, Islip, Upper Clapton. July 26. Odell v Odell, M.R. 
Ogle, Richd, Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Aug 14, 
Mearing, V.C. Stuart. J 
Roberts, Charlotte, Lindley, Huddersfield, York. Aug 5. 
Waterhouse, V.C. Stuart. ; ; d 
Tennent, Jas, Cranmer-ter, North Brixton, Retired Major. July 27 
Turquand v Tennent, M.R. 
Waller, Isaac Kimpton, Ware, Hertford, Maltster. July 28. Adams v 
Waller, V.C. Wood. 
Young, Jane, Westridge, Isle of Wight. 
son, M.R. 
Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cay. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Fripay, June 30, 1865, 
Bufton, John, Pitfield, Pembridge, Hereford, Farmer. July 20. Lloyd, 
Leominster. 
Carr, John Hy, Euston-rd, St Pancras, Middx, Solicitor’s Clerk. July 
3i. Underwood, Chancery-lane. ¢ 
Delamore, Amey, Holbeach, Lincoln, Spinster. July 22, _ Copeman. 
Domvyile, Emily Fras, Connaught-pl West, Hyde-pk, Spinster. Sept 
29. Boys & Tweedies, Ely-pl. e 
Fetherston, Fras Eliz, Ardagh House, Longford, Widow. July 31. 
Domville & Co, New-sq, Lincoln’s-inn. : 
Gerard, Monica Strickland, East Sheen, Surrey, Widow. Sept 29. 
Pemberton & Co, Whitehall-pl. ; 7 
Hildyar ; rd B Lincoln, Gent. Sept 1. Bird, Brigg. 
Kirkb gz, Kendall, Westmoreland, Yeoman. Aug 0. 


Aug 5. Bond o# Bond, V.C. 


Mearing v 


Hall v 









July 28. St. John v Harri- 
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manatee, Thos, Reet Machine pana Aug 10. Yewdall. 

Picking, Wm Gordon, Battersea-rise, Surrey, Builder. Aug 30, Pam- 
philon, Park-side, Knightsbridge. 

Wiseman, The most Rev Nicholas, York-pl, Portman-sq, Middx, Aug 
2, Harting, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

TouEspayY, July 4, 1865. 

Allen, Ellen Margaret, Bristol. Oct1. Watkins & Co, Sackville-st. 

Cassell, John Wm, Hanwell. July 25. Mayhew, Carey st. 

Chalmers, John, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, Esq. Aug 10. Dyson, 
Chancery-lane. 

Holmes, Joseph, Portsmouth, Hants, Binsteed & 
Elliott, Portsmouth. 

Hooper, Thos, Quenington, Gloucester, Yeoman. 
& Co, Cirencester. 


Gent. Aug 1, 


July 29, Mullings 


Lord, Wm, Preston, Dorset, Commander in R.N. Sept 1. Andrews 
& Barrett, Weymouth. 
Manning, Hy, Beik-row, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Farmer. Aug 4. Read, 


Mildenhall. 


es oem Hy, Berkeley-sq, Vice-Admiral. Aug}. Hallet, Lincoln’s- 
inn-field: 

Robson, Seay Gt Driffield, York. Aug 1. Powell & Son. 

Stead, Isaac, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury, York, Postmaster. July 20. 


Tennant & Rayner, Dewsbury. 
Turle, Chas, Worcester, Saddler. Oct 1. 
Whaley, Jas, Upper Ebury-st, Gent. 
Yorkshire. 
Whitfield, Geo, Sydney, New South Wales, Gunmaker. 


Pidcock & Son, Worcester. 
July 15. Robinson, Richmond, 


Sept 30. 


Assignments for Beneht of Creditors. 
Tvuxspay, July 4, 1865. 
Bryon, Wm, Robt Hughes, Joseph May, & Wm White, St Mary-at-Hill, 
Provision Merchants. June 14. Lawrance & Co, Old Jewry-cham- 


bers. 
Hess, Ralph, Lpool, Merchant. 


June 21. Tyrer, Lpool. 
Ivens, Eliza, & Reginald Wm Bevan Ivens, Colonial-chambers, 
Crutched Friars, Ship Brokers. June 15. Lawrance & Co, London, 


Fussell & Pritchard, Bristol. 


— , Thos, & John Pollock, Leeds, Wool Brokers. June27. Yew- 


Smith, Hope, Haydon-sq, Minories, Corn Merchant. June 16. Law- 
rance & Co, London, and Fussell & Pritchard, Bristol. 


Deeds registered pursuant to Bankruptey Act, 1861. 
Fripay, June 30, 1865, 


ae oy a Hy, Manch, Wholesale Druggist. June 22. Comp. Reg 
a Openshaw, Lancaster, Grocer. June 6. Comp. Reg 
wg oy Jas, Halifax, York, Wheelwright. May 31. Conv. Reg 
—— ov Harnett, Lpool, Gun Maker. June 12. Comp. Reg 


Brazil, Clarence, & Hy Martin Brazil, Chorley, Lancaster, Cotton 


Manufacturers. June 13. Comp. Reg June 28. 

Brownrigg. Hy, Lime-st, Merchant. June 23. Comp. Reg June 29. 

—- John, Pocklington, York, Draper. June 6, Asst, Reg 
une 3 

na Jas, Oldham, Lancaster, Cab Proprietor. May 31. 
Comp. Reg dune 28. 

Butterworth, Thos, ee Lancaster, Cotton Waste Dealer. May 
31. Comp. Reg June 2 

Clark, Saml, Brighton, Saieen, Draper. June 20. Comp. Reg 
June 30. 

— Wenig Darlaston, Stafford, Chemist. June 14. Comp. Reg 


corp, oom Baptiste, John Theodore Corpi, & Francis Michael Brag- 
giotti, Austin Friars, Merchants. Dec 31. Comp. Reg June 27. 
Cresswell, Joseph, _Shrewsbury, Salop, Wine Merchant. June 16. 
Asst. Reg June 3! 
Daniel, er Hy, Hayle, Cornwall, Watchmaker, June 1}. 
Reg June 2 
Eccles, John ieee, & Thos, Cartwright, Lpool, 
3. Asst. Reg June 30. 
Edwards, Wm, Birm, Ironfounder. June 22, Comp. Reg June 29, 
Fawcett, "John, Sheffield, Jeweller. June 20. Conv. Reg June 29. 
Flinn, John, Earlsdon, nr Coventry, Warwick, Watch Manufacturer, 
June 28. Comp. Reg June 29. 
— Richa Brinsley, Lpool, Librarian. June 19. Conv. Reg 
une 2 
Hargreaves, David, Bradford, York, Bolt Maker. 
Reg June 27, 
Hume, Hy, Barnsbury-rd, Islington, Wholesale Milliner. June 21. 
Comp. Reg June +9, 
Ives, Daniel, Albany-rd, Camberwell, Publican. June 22, 
teg June 30. 
—,, ,Jobn, Sheffield, Beerhouse Keeper. June 19. Comp. Reg 
une 2 


Cony. 


Merchants. June 


June 1. Comp. 


Comp. 


Jones, Joseph Froud, Birm, Surgeon. June5. Comp. Reg June 27. 

— _ Ipswich, Suffolk, Saddler, June 26, Comp. Reg 
une 2 

oe » Park-st, Camden-town, Draper. Junel. Asst. Reg 
une 

en Joseph, Bath, Coal Merchant, April 29. Comp. Reg 

Lewis, ‘tobt, Atherstone, Warwick, Drape. June 3. Asst. Reg 
une 2 

— a Michael, Somerset-st, Dentist. June 26. Asst. Reg 
June 3 

ag og pet Bedford-row, Attorney-at-Law. June 19. Comp. 
eg 

Manifold, John Richd, Hobury-st, Chelsea, Clerk. Jane 17, Arrt, 
Reg June 30 

Metcalfe, Hy, & John Waterson, Cheetham, Manch, Joiners, June 3. 
Asst. Reg vune 27. 

Moores, — Manch, Packing Case Maker. June 26. Comp. Reg 


June 2 





Mosley, Wm, Froggatt Edge, Derby, Innkeepeer. June 27. Asst. 
Reg June 30. 

Palmer, Joseph, Brighton, Bookseller. June 12. Asst. Reg June 30, 

Parsons, Wm, Milborne, Dorset, Baker. May 30. Conv. Reg June 27, 

Rodd, Chas Bouchier, Camberwell New-rd, Surrey, Scrivener’s Clerk, 
June 19. Comp. Reg June 29. 

Salt, Richd Hy, Burslem, Stafford, Hairdresser. 
Reg Jure 28, 

Smith, as Ann, Brighton, Widow, Gas Fitter. June 2. 
Reg’ June 3 

Solberg, anced Edwd, & Harald Frisk, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Ship 

handlers. June 19. Comp. Reg June 29. 

Stead, Joseph, Halifax, York, Ale Merchant. 
June 29, 

Stonard, Louis Joseph, Woodford, Essex, Merchant’s Clerk. June 23, 
Comp. Reg June 30. 

Silvester, Alired, Kentish-town-rd, Artist. June 22. 
June 27, 

Tapscott, John, Bristol, Shoe Manufacturer. June 7. Conv. 
June 27. 

Williams, W: ae Pontypool, Monmouth, Cordwainer. 
Reg June 2 

bag Chas John, Hove, Sussex, Tailor, June 1. 
June 

Wraight, 
Comp. 


June 7. Comp. 
Comp. 


June 10, Asst. Reg 


Comp. Reg 
Reg 
May 3!. Comp. 
Conv. Reg 


Richd, Eagle-ter, Victoria-dcck-rd, Grocer. 
Reg June 29. 


Tvuespay, July 4, 1865. 


June 19, 


Binns, Geo, a gg Bingley, York, Worsted Spinner. July 1. 
Conv. Reg July 

Boocock, Thsothy ‘Sutcliffe, Somme Bradford, York, Worsted 
Spinner. June l4. Conv. Reg July 

Bottomley, Nathan, Huddersfield, York, , ees Dealer. June 19. 


Conv. Reg July 3. 
Boyle, Geo, Bideford, Devon. June 5. Comp. Reg July 3. 
Briggs, Wm, Leeds, York, Tailor. June 7. Asst. Keg July 3. 


Brown, John, oa oy Millbrook, Southampton, Gas Fitter. June 
22. Asst. Reg July 4. 

Byron, Wm, Robt Hughes, Joseph May, & Wm White, > Mary-at- 
Hill, Provision Merchants. June 14. Asst. Reg July 4 

Chawner, John, Leicester, Manufacturer. June 1/4, 
July 4. 

Fades, Robt, Nottingham, Grocer. June20. Comp. og | July 3. 

Eckstein, Wm, Birm, Factor. June 8. Asst. Reg July 

England, Wm Chas, Ayl ‘ade Bucks, Hay and Coal “Merchant, 
May 20. Asst. Reg July 4. 

Gibson, Robt, & Thos Gibson, A seein st, Woollen Warehousemen. 
June 13. Comp. Reg Jun 

Greenwood, Hy Bickerton, Mark. ‘lane, Wine Merchant. June 5. Asst, 
Reg July 3. 

Hardin, John, Richmond, York, Grocer. Reg 
July 1. 

pe Jas Steen, Birm, Grocer. June6. Asst. Reg June 30. 

oe Thos, Huddersfield, York, Linen Draper. June1l2. Cony. 
Reg July 

Hopkins, Rev John, Llangetelach, Glamorgan, Clerk in Holy Orders. 
June 28. Comp. Reg June 30. 

Kilmister, Jas, Bristol, Coal Merchant. 


Comp. Reg 


June 13. Comp. 


June 24, 


Comp. Reg 

July 3. 

McDonald, David, Walsall, Stafford, Draper. June 3. Conv. Reg 
June 30. 

Marshall, John Slater, Billiter-st, Boot Manufacturer. June5. Comp. 
Reg J uly 3. 

Mellings, John, Kidder: oar, Worcester, Licensed Victualler. June 
7. Asst. Reg July 4 

Milne, Francis, & Jas Fletcher, Oldham, Lancaster, Cotton Spinners. 
June 6. Conv. Reg July 3. 

Milne, John, Marple, Chester, Mill Manager. June 5. Conv. Reg 

Milne. Saml, Burton Joyce, Nottingham, Comm Agent. June 6. Cony. 
Reg July 3. 
Murgatroyd, Wm, 
Conv. Reg July 
Parker, ore ec York, Worsted Spinner. 
Reg July 3. 

Phillippe, Jacob, Dean-st, Soho, 
July 3. 

Price, Chas Hy, Accountant - General’s office, Clerk. July 1. 
Reg July 3. 

a Alfred Alphenus, Dewsbury ok, Dewsbury, York, Wool- 

t pler. June 29. Comp. Reg July 

Restall, Jas, Cheltenham, Gloucester, vaberdasher. 
Reg July 3. 

Rider, Thos, Leeds, Hat Manufacturer. June 7. Conv. Reg June 30, 

Ryalls, Geo, Sheffield, York, Publican. June 15. Conv. Reg July 3. 

Salthouse, Jas, Ashton- under Lyne, Lancaster, Draper. June 15. 
Asst. Reg July 3. 

a ing sey a. Burdett-rd, Limehouse, Draper. June 29. Comp. 
Reg July 1. 

Sell, Edw, Folkestone, Kent, Hosier, June 5. Asst. Reg July 3. 

Smeddles, Geo, Lpool, Leather Dealer. June 29. Comp. Reg a. . 

= John Crowther, Hornsey-rd, Holloway, Grocer. June 13. 

mp Reg July 3. 
Smith, Thos, Atherton, Lancaster, Joiner. 


July 3. 
stedail Edwd, Whitechapel-rd, 
Comp. Reg July 3. 
Youngman, Judith, Stanton, Suffolk, Widow. 
June 30, 


Hewenden, York, Worsted Spinner. June 14. 


July 1. Conv. 


Bag Maker. June8s. Comp. Reg 


Comp. 


June 16, Asst. 


June 5. Conv. Reg 


Mantle Warehouseman. June 24, 


June 19. Asst. Reg 


BGankrupts. 
Frrpay, June 30, 1865, 
To Surrender in London. 


Browton, Chas, Rickmansworth, Hertford, Inspector of Road Traffic. 
Pet June 27. July 20 atz. Earle, Bedford-row. 

Cooper, Hy Jas, Market-place, Uxbridge, Linen Draper. Pet June 21. 
July 7 at tl, Ashurst & Co, Old Jewry, 
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Cradduck, Sar: h, Prisoner for Debt, Maidstone. Adj June 19. July 15 
at}. Graham, Coleman-st. 

Cradduck, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, Maidstone. Adj June1l9. July 
15 atl. Graham, Coleman-st. 

Dodd, Chas, Oxford, Builder, Pet June 22. July 10at1!, Aldridge. 

Earle, Frank, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet June 24 (for pan). 
July 10 at 1. Scott, Basinghall-st. 


Emery, Alfred, High-st, Kensington, Licensed Victualler. Pet June 
26. July 15 at 12. Waldron, Lamb’s Conduit-st. 
Fiedlier, Julius Hy, Watling-st, Carpet Bag Manufacturer. Pet June 


27. July 20at2. Woolfe, King-st, Cheapside. 

Finemore, Ches, Jerusalem-passage, Clerkenwell. Dealer in Marine 
Stores. Pet June 26, July 20 at 2. Marshall, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Fresco, André, Gilbert-st, Oxford-st. Pet June 27. July 10 at 2. 
Godfrey, Gray’s-inn. 

Gale, Richd, Levonshire-rd, Kent, Baker. 
Drew, Basinghall-st. 

Griffin, Sandifoi th Featherstone, Basinghall-st, Contractor. 
6. July l5atll. Blake, Basinghall-st. 

Heath, Wm Edwd, Prisoner for Debt, London. 
at ll. Billing Poultry. 

Hurst, John, Prisoner for Debt, London. 
l7atlt. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Jones, Steph Ths, Princes-st, Barbican, Packing Case Maker. 
June 27. July 10at 1, Olive, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Linden, Geo, Bi c-hill, Hatton-gaidep, Bookbinder. Pet June 27. 
July 15 at 12. Wells, Moorgate-st. 

Martelly, Matthew, Prisoner forDebt, London. Pet June 28 (for pau). 
July 17 at 11. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Matthews, Norman, Framlingham, Norfolk, out of business, Pet June 
26. July 15 at 12. Plunsaul, South-sq, Gray’s-inn. 

Muir, Robt, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet June 28 (for pau). 
17 at ll. Farrar, Gt Carter-lane, Doctor’s commons. 

Nash, Mary Ann, St John-st-rd, out of business. 
July 15 at 12. Popham, Hornsey-rd. 

Osborn, Wm Hy, Newgate-mrkt, Meat Salesman. 
15 at 12. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Palmer, Geo Jas, Southtown, Suffolk, Comm Agent, 
July 10 at. Cowdell & Grundy, Abchurch-lane. 

Piddelle, Ellen Maria, Crawford st, Bryanstone-sq, Outfitter. Pet June 
28. July 10at2. Lewis & Lewis, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Pollard, Geo, Footscray, Kent, Paper Maker. Pet June 26. July 15 
at 12, Davis, Ironmonger-lane. 

Ryley, Jas, on board H.M.’s ship Rodney, Sheerness, Engineer. Pet 
June 28. July 17 at 12. Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry. 

Simmons, Thos, Whitstable, Kent, Ironmonger. let June 26. July 
20 at 2. Rennolls, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Spiller, Thos, Pleasant-place, Ealing, House Decorator.gPet June 20. 
July 21 at 11. Olive, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Stevenson, Robt, Prisoner for Debt, London. 
July 15 at 12. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Toll, Wm, Luton, Bedford, Carpenter. 

Treherne & Co, Aldermanbury. 
Wells, Wm Frdk, Prisoner for Debt, London. 
July 10atl. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Young, Jas, Hampstead-rd, Boot Manufacturer. 
20at1!. Ieckham & Salt, Doctors’-commons. 


Pet June 26. July 10at12 
Pet June 
Pet June 23. July 15 
Pet June 28 (forpau), July 


Pet 


July 
Pet June 24. 
Pet June 28. July 
Pet June 27. 


Pet June 27 (for pau). 


Pet June 28. July 15 at 1. 


Pet June 26 (for pau). 
Pet June 26. July 


To Surrender in the Country. 


Benbow, Wm Moorcroft, Prisoner for Debt, Lpool. 
Lpool, July 14 at 3, Etty, Lpool.: 

Bishop, John, Yetminster, Dorset, Blacksmith. 
July 14at 12. Ellis, Sherborne. 

Blackburn, Geo, & Jas Blackburn, Gomersal, York, Cloth Manufac- 
turers. Tet June 21. Leeds, July 10 at 1!. Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 


Adj July 18, 


Pet June 24. Yeovil, 


Buckingham, Wm John, Salford, Lancaster, Confectioner. Pet June 
28. Manch, July 13 at 11. Jones, Manch. 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Prisoner for Debt, Bodmin. PetJune 


— 

8. East Stonelouse, July 12 at 11. Elworthy & Co, Plymouth. 

Butler, Geo, Stapleford, Nottingham, Farmer. Adj June 13. Not- 
tingham, July :6 at 11. 

Cannon, Lewis, Idle, York, Draper. Pet June 27. 
11. Cariss & Tempest, Leeds. 

Cantle, Fredk, Bristol, Plumber. 
Benson. 

Chambers, Jas, Durham, Stationer. Pet June 24 Gateshead, July 
18 at 12. Daglish & Stewart, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Clatworthy, Richd, Plymouth, Devon, Wine Merchant. Fet June 21. 
Exeter, July 11 at 12.30. Terrell, Exeter. 

Cooke, John, Trench, Salop, Farm Bailiff. Pet June 24, Wellington, 
July 14at 1). James, Wellington 

Cooper, Chas, Coleford, Gloucester, Retired Colonel. 
Bristol, July 10 at 11. Press & Inskip, Bristol. 

Cooper. Geo. Sheffield, Tinner. Pet June 26. Leeds, July 21 at 12. 
Chambers & Waterhouse, Sheffield, 

Crocker, Wm, Bedminster, Bristol, Beerseller. 
July 21 at12. Wintle. 

Daycock, Thos Geo, Portsea, Journeyman Corkcutter. 
Portsmouth, July 20 at 11. White, | ortsea. 

Galley, Thos, Bristol, Ironmonger. Pet June 27. Bristol, July 21 at 
12. Williams. 

Evans, Jane, Timsbury, Somerset, out of business. Pet June 23. 
Temple Cloud, July 7 at il. Williams, Bristol. 

Glover, Saml, Stanley, Stoke-upon-Trent, Farmer. Pet June 27. Han- 
ley, July 15 at ll, Walker, Burslem. 

Hansard, Robt, sen, Thorpe-on-the-Hill, Lincoln, Cordwainer. Pet 
June 27. Birm, July lt at ll. Brown, Lincoln. 

Harper, Jas, Oxford, Milkman. Adj June 22. Oxford. July 10 at 10. 

Howarth, Jas, Salford, Lancaster, Butcher. Pet June 27, Salford, 
July 15at 9.30. Bent, Manch. 

Hunter, Jas, Burscough, Lancaster, Boat Builder. 
Lpool, July 10 at 11. Morecroft, Lpool. 

Jones, Andrew, Oxton, Chester, Builder. Pet June 27. Lpool, July 
13 at 11. Francis & Almond, Lpool. 

Judd, Wm, Crewe, Chester, Licensed Victualler. Pet June26. Nant- 
wich, July 28 at 10 ‘Salt, Tunstall. 

Kaye, Joseph, Ella d, York, Woollen Marufacturer. Tet June 26. 
Leeds, july 10at 1. Simpsor, Leeds, 


Leeds, July 10 at 
Pet June 22. 


Bristol, July 21 at 12. 


Pet June 26, 


Pet June 24. Bristol, 


Pet June £7. 


Pet June 27. 








Levy, Abraham, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Draper. Pet June 27. Cardiff, 
July 15at ll. Raby, Cardiff. 

Latham, Robt, Lathwick, Prisoner for Debt, York. Pet June 17. 
Selby, July 12 at ll. Battle, Selby. 

Lynon, David, Pembrey, Carmarthen, Farmer. Pet June 23. Llanelly, 
July 10 at 12. Bury, Llanelly. 

Parker, Joseph, Sheffield, York, Beerhouse Keeper. 
Sheffield, July 13 at 1. Fernell, Sheffield. 

Phillip, John, Skipton, York. Tailor. Pet June 15, Leeds, July 10 at 
ll. Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 

Pidgeon, Hubert Hy, Gt Torrington, Devon, General Merchant. 
June 25, Exeter, July 10 at 10.30. Campion, Exeter. 

Price, Philip Gill, Birm, Brassfounder. Pet June 26. Birm, . uly 10 


Pet June :8, 


Pet 


at 10. Allen, Birm. 

Radcliffe, Richd, Bradford, York, Woolstapler. Pet June 27, Leeds, 
July 10 at ll. Cariss & Tempest, Leeds. 

Ragonot, Wm Henri, Lpool, Professor of Languages. Pet June 24, 
Lpool, July 12 at 3. Henry, Lpool. 

Rann, Wm Hy, Birm, Accountant Clerk, Pet June 27. Birm, July 


10.at 10. Southall & Nelson, Birm. 

Richardson, Chas, Oakham, Rutland, Watchmaker, 
Oakham, July 5at 11. Chamberlain, Leicester. 

Sherwood, David Walker, Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, Ironmonger. 
Pet June 24. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July 13 at 12, Watson, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Smathers, Wm, & Wm Redfern, Chester, Coach Builders. 
27. Chester, July 14 at 10. Cartwright, Chester. 

Taylor, Chas, Bath, Carpenter. Pet June 23. Bath, July 12 at}. 
Wilton, Bath, 

Thomas. Richd, Bangor, Carnarvon, Sawyer. 
July 20 at 10. Williams, Carnarvon. 

Thompson, Jeremiah, Croglin, Cumberland, Labourer. 
Penrith, July 10 at 11. Wannop, Carlisle. 

Uppill, John Humphrey, Brighton, Sussex, House Agent. Pet June 
23. Brighton, July 12 at 11. Lamb, Brighton, 

Vickers, Chas, Prisoner for Debt, York. Adj June 17. Sheffield, 
July 13 at 1. Broadbent, Sheffield. 

Walton, Jas, Prisoner for Debt, Oxford. Adj June 22. Oxford, July 
10 at 10. 

Walton, Thos, Bacup, Lancaster, Coal Dealer. Pet June 28. Bacup, 
July 15at 11. Blackburn, Ramsbottom. 

Wealleans, Joshua, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Fish Hawker. 
17. Newcastle, July 15 at 10. Forster, Newcastle. ; 

Weaver, Geo, Minchinhampton, Gloucester, out of business. 
June 24. Stroud, July 12 at 10. Witchell, Stroud. 

Whitehead, Wm, Rugeley, Stafford, Tailor. Pet June 26. Birm, 
July 12 at 12. Palmer, Rugeley. 

Williams, Wm, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Sail Maker. Pet June 28, Cardiff, 
July 15 at Ul. Stephens, Cardiff. 

Willmett, Jas, Padstow, Cornwall, Shipbuilder. Pet June 20. Exeter, 
July 10 at 3. Daw & Son, Exeter. 

Wilson, John, Kendal, Westmoreland, Cabinet Maker. Pet June 26. 
Kendal, July 17 at 11. Thomson, Kendal. ‘ 

Woodward, Elias, Prisoner for Debt, Oxford. Adj June 22, Oxford, 
July 10 at 10. 


Pet June 24. 


Pet June 


Pet June 26. Bangor, 


Pet June 24. 


Pet June 
Pet 


TvuEspDAY, July 4, 1865. 
To Surrender in London. 

Baker, Mary Ann, Royal-parade, Blackheath, Ladies’ Outfitter. Pet 

June 18. July 15at 1. Lewis & Lewis, Ely-pl. 
Berger, Joseph Alfred, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet June 23. July 

17 at 12. Benham & Tindell, Essex-st, Strand. 
Brown, Wm Edwin, Prisoner for Debt, Lopdon. Pet July 1. July 17 
June 30. 


at 1. Edwards, Bush-lane. 
Clifton. Thos Ingman, Theobald’s-rd, Holborn, Grocer. 
July 20at 11. Walter & Moojen, Southampton-st, Bloomsbury. 
Coltson, John, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet June 27 (for pau). 
July 2l atl. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Dell, Joseph, Gt Missenden, Buckingham, Farmer. Pet June 29. 
July 17 at 12 Ablett, Basinghall-st. 
Drant, Geo, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet June 29 (for pau). July 


21 at 12. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Ellett, Jas, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet June 29 (for pau). July 
17at 1. Hill, Basinghall st. 

Gildersleeves, Thos Barfoot, Prisoner for Debt, London, Pet June 29 


(for pau). July 17 at 12. Chapple, Gt Carter-lane 

Hatch, Rebecca Compton, Maidstone, Kent, Widow. Pet June 30. 
July 17 atl. Burn, Doctors’-commons. 

Hatch, Robt Kitson, & Mary Jane Hatch, Staplehurst, Kent, Book- 
sellers. Pet June 29. July 2tat12. Burn, Gt Carter-lane. 

Higman, Albert Duchesnez, Wood-st, Woolwich, Captain on half-pay, 
Royal Marines. Pet June 30. July |7 at 1. Turner, Carey-st. 

Lewis, Wm Robert, Kingston, Surrey, Stay Maker. Pet June 30, 
July 20 at 11. Wells, Moorgate-st. 

Marks, Nahaam, Prisoner for Debt, London, 
July 15 atl. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Morris, John, Oxford-st, Builder. Pet June 29. July 20 at 11. Cooper, 
Portman.st. 

Newman, Hy, Walcot-pl, Church-path, Hackney, Colourman. Pet 
June 29. July 15at 1. Robinson & Co, Charterhouse-sq. 

Phillips, Geo, Middlesex-st, Aldgate, Baker. Pet June 30. July 20 
at il. Marshall, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Pickering, Geo, Gt St Helen's, Hide Merchant. Pet July1. July 17 
atl. Laurance, Fenchurch-st. i 

Preedy, Hy Wilson, Queen’s-crescent, Haverstock-hill, Merchant’s 
Clerk. Pet June 29. July 21 at 12. Denton & Hall, Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Rees, Thos Embery, Granville-sq, Islington, out of business. Pet 
June 30. July 15 atll. Royle, Gt Marlborough-st. 

Roberts, Edwd Hy, Ampthill sq, Camden-town, Comm Agent. Pet 
June 27, July |5at 12. Wells, Moorgate-st. 

Shoobridge, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, London. 
July 21 at 12. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Stuart, John Kennedy, Brighton, Gent. Pet June 28. July 20 at2. 
Walker & Twyford, Southampton-st, Bloomsbury. 

Trodd, Chas, Newtown, Southampton, Baker. Pet July 1. July 17 
atl. Paterson & Son, Bouverie-st, agents for Mackey, Southamp- 


Pet June 28 (for pau). 


Pet June 27 (for pau). 


ton. 
Waugh, Wm Petrie, Prisoner forlebt, Iondon, Pet June 30. July 
lb at li, Chidley, Old Jewry. 
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To Surrender in the Country. 

Armstrong, Thos, Carlisle, Cumberland, Sawyer. Pet June 28, 
Carlisle, July 19 at 11. Ostell, Carlisle. 

Bayliss, Wm, Birm, Malleable Iron Founder. Pet June 30. Birm, 
July 14at 12. East, Birm. 

Boothby, John. Leek, Stafford, Ironmonger. Pet June 30. Birm, July 
17 at 12. Smith, Birm. 

Brandt, Gustavus Adolphus, Newcastle -upon-Tyne, Merchant. Pet 
June 29. Newcastle - upon - Tyne, July 17 at 12. Joel, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 

Cooper, Wm, Luton, Straw Hat and Bonnet Manufacturer. Pet 
July 1. Luton, July 19 at 10, Simpson, St. Albans. 

Cotchin, Robt, Luton, Bedford, Baker. Pet June 30, Luton, July 19 
at 10. Simpson, St. Albans. 

Ellis, John, Ossett, York, out of business. Pet June 20. Leeds, June 
17 at 11. Holt & Sons, Horbury, and Simpson, Leeds. 

Evans, John, Cardiff, Glamorgan. Coal Merchant. Pet July 1. Cardiff, 
July 19at 11. Stephens, Cardiff. 

Evans, Wm, Pontypridd, Glamorgan, Blacksmith. Pet June 30. Ponty- 
pridd, July 19 at 11. Thomas, Pontypridd. 

Green, Geo Ferrer, Kidderminster, Coal Merchant. Pet Juno 29. 
July 17 at 12. James & Griffin, Birm, 

Hammond, John, Knaresborough, York, Mason. Pet June 24. Leeds, 
July 17 at11. Rhodes, Ripon, and Markland & Davy, Leeds. 

Hughes, Jas, Billsland, Llanrwst, Denbigh, Licensed Victualler. Pet 
July 1. Lpool, July 14 at 12. Evans & Co, Lpool, and Jones, 
Conway. 

Hunt, Saml, Langworth, Lincoln, Cordwainer. Pet June 30. Lincoln, 
July 18 at1ll. Brown & Son, Lincoln. 

Jeffries, Hy, Cardiff, Sculptor. Pet July 1. Cardiff, July 15 at 12. 

Bird, Cardiff. 

Johnson, John Wm, Plympton St Mary, Devon, Licensed Victualler. 
Pet July 1. Exeter, July 14 at 12.30. Edmonds & Sons, Plymouth, 
and Floud, Exeter. 

Jones, Isaac, Llanllwchaiarn, Montgomery, Coal Dealer. Pet June 28. 
Mewtown, July 20 at 11. Jones, Welshpool. 

Laverick, Geo Wales, Chesterton, Stafford, Colliery Preprietor. Pet 
June 29. Bristol, July 14at 11. Press & Inskip, Bristol. 

Law, Jas, Wolverhampton, Stafford, Comm Agent. Pet July 3. Birm, 
July 21 at 12. Fitter, Birm. 

Lister, Wm, Leeds, Plumber. Pet June 22. Leeds, July 12 at 12. 
Harle, Leeds, 

Locke, Hy, East Cowes, Isle of Wight, Licensed Victualler. Pct June 
9. Newport, July 27 at 10. Hooper, Newport. 

Lyons, Nathan, Birm, Jeweller. Pet July 1. Birm, July 17 at 12, 
Duke, Birm. 

McCudden, Wm, Lpool, Salt Provision Dealer. Pet June 29, Lpool, 
July i8 at 3. Henry, Lpool. 

Mellor, Wm, Stainland, York, Woollen Manufacturer. Pet June 30. 
Leeds, July 17 at 1!. Stocks & Franklin, Halifax, and Bond & 
Barwiek, Leeds. 

Mitchell, Stephen, Hanley, Stafford, Bookseller. 
Hanley, July 15 at lt. Tennant, Hanley. 

Murton, Geo, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Machinist, Pet June 30. King's 
Lynn, July 17 at 11. Wilkin, King’s Lynn. 

Osborn, Jas, Blundeston, Bricklayer. Pet June 29. Lowestoft, July 
19 ati2. Kent, Beccles. 

Paul, Wm Edwd, Weymouth, Dorset, Builder. Pet July 3. Exeter, 
July 17 at 12. Woodward, Frome, and Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Poole, Joseph, Stakenbridge, nr Stourbridge, Worcester, out of busi- 
ness. Pet June 30. Birm, July 14at 12. James & Griffin, Birm. 
Scott, John, Waterloo, Lancaster, Corn Broker. Pet July 1, Lpool, 

July I4at1t. Etty, Lpool. 

Stordy, Daniel, Hesket New Market, Caldbeck, Cumberland, Butcher. 
Pet June 29. Wigton, July 17 at 12. Stamper, Wigton. 

Sutcliffe, Wm, Prisoner for Debt, Manch. Pet June 24 (for pan). 
Manch, July 24 at 930. Gardner, Manch. 

Trigg, John, Mitcheldean, Gloucester, Baker. Pet June 30. Newn- 
ham, July 15 at 4. Wilkes, Gloucester, 

Turton, Sina, Cheetham, Manch, Housekeeper. PetJune 29. Manch, 
July 14atll. Bent, Manch. 

Weaver, Chas, Smethwick, Stafford, Milliner. Pet June 29, Oldbury, 
July 15 at 10. Jackson, Westbromwich. 

Weightman, Wm, jun, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Wheel- 
wright. Pet June 29, Newark, July 15 at 10. Ashley, Newark- 
upon-Trent. 

Wilks, Harry, King’s Bromley, Stafford, Clerk to a Brewery. Pet 
June 28. Lichfield, July 14at 16. Dale, Walsall. 
Winter, Geo, Barnsley, York, Beerhouse Keeper. Pet June 30. 

Barnsley, July 20 at 2. Williamson, Barnsley. 

Woodhead, Jonas, Prisoner for Debt, York, Adj June 17. Leeds, 

July 12at 12. Harle, Leeds. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Frrpay, June 30, 1865, 
Brownrigg, Hy. June 28. 


Pet June 29. 


Trespay, July 4, 1865. 
Tolson, Elijah, Horsforth, Woodside, York, Mungo Dealer. 


{ AW.—WANTED, a CLERK who understands 
4 Accounts, and is fully competent to make out Bills of Costs.— 
Address, stating salary required, &c., P. Q., Post-office, Worcester. 


June 29, 








HAMBERS TO BE LET, at the head of Chan- 
) cery-lane, in Holborn, comprising four elegant and commodiou s 


apartments, with W.C., &.—Apply to ALEX. KtrKLAND, Estate Agent, 3 
Carey-street, Lin: oln’s-inn, 


yo SOLICITORS, &c., requiring DEED BOXES, 
A _ will find the best-made article lower than any other house. Lists 
of Prices and sizes may be had gratis cr sent post free. 

_ RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House 
Established nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 sent carriage free, 











This day is published in 32mo, 230 pages, price 2s. cloth, lettered, 


CATALOGUE of MODERN LAW BOOKS, 
including all the Reports in England, Scotland, and Ireland. By 
H.G. STEVENS & R. W. HAYNES, Law Booksellers and Publishers. 
Srevens & Haynes, 11, Bell-yard, Temple Bar, London, 


BUSHBY’S ELECTION MANUAL, 1865. 
This day is he PR: price 6s., post free, 
MANUAL of the PRACTICE of ELECTIONS 
in the United Kingdom; with an Appendix of Statutes and Forms. 
Second edition, 1865. By HENRY JEFFREYS BUSHBY, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Srevens & Haynes, Law Publishers, 11, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 








Now ready, price 5s., 
MIVHE ELECTION MANUAL for ENGLAND 
and WALES: a Plain and Practical Guide for the Use of Return- 
ing Officers, Electors, Candidates, and Election Agents; with the Text of 
the Principal Statutes (now Unrepealed), including the Corrupt Practices 
Acts, with Explanatory Notes, Forms, and Precedents. By CHARLES 
EDWARD LEWIS, Solicitor. 
London: Burrerworrus, 7, Fleet-street, Law Publishers to the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty. 


HE COMPANIES ACT, 1862.—The Books and 
Forms required under the above Act, also all other kinds of 
Account Books, with every Stationery requisite for Public Companies, 
the Counting-house, &e , supplied on the best terms. Printing of every 
iescription, Share Certificates, Official Seals, &c., designed and executed. 


Asu & FLin7, 49, Fleet-street, E.C., and London- bridge, S.E. 





Will be published on Saturday, the 2nd September, 1865, 
HE GAS and WATER ICONOMIST, and 
RECORD of PUBLIC IMPOVEMENTS. Edited by TOM ABER- 
CROMBIE HEDLEY, Civil and Consulting Engineer. A fortnightly 
Journal devoted to the immediate interests of Gas and Water Consumers, 
Corporations, and Local Boards, 
All communications to be addressed to the Editor, at his uMices, 23, 
Poultry, London, E.C, 


ryyHE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

(incorporated by Special Act of Parliament in 1853), 2, Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, S.W.—To Landowners, the Clergy, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, &c., in England and Wales, and in Scotland. The Company 
advances money, unlimited in amount, for the following works of agricu!- 
tural improvement, the whole outlay and expense in all cases being liqui- 
dated by a rent-charge for 25 years :— 

1. Drainage, irrigation and warping, embanking, enclosing, clearing, 
reclamation, planting for any beneficial purpose engines or machinery for 
drainage or irrigation. 

2. Farm roads, tramways, and railroads for agricultural or farming 
purposes. 

8. Jetties or landing places on the sea coast, or on the banks of navi- 
gable rivers or lakes. 

4. The erection of farm houses, labourers’ cottages, and other buildings 
required for farm purposes, and the improvement of and additions to 
arm houses and other buildings for farm purposes. 

Landowners assessed under the provisions of any Act of Parliament, 
Royal Charter, or Commission, in respect of any public or general works 
of drainage or other improvements, may borrow their proportionate share 
of the costs, and charge the same with the expenses of the lands improved, 

No investigation of title is required, and the Company, being of a strictly 
financial character, do not interfere with the plats and execution of the 
works, which are controlled only by the Government Enclosure Commis- 
sioners, 

For further information and for forms of application, apply to the Hon, 
WILLIAM NAPIER, Managing Director, 2, Old Palace-yard, S.W. 









LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON WARE- 

HOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, consistent with good quality :— 
Iron Fenders, 3s.6a.; Bronzed ditto, 83. 6d., with standards; superior 
Drawing-room ditto, 14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 2s, 6d. to 20s. Patent 
Dish Covers, with handles to take off, 183. setof six. Table Knives and 
Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s. Gd. Tea-trays, 
6s. Gd. set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, 
with plated knob, 5s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, 2s.6d, A set of Kitchen Uten- 
sils for cottage, £3. Slack’s Cutlery has been celebrated for 50 years. 
Ivory Table Knives, l4s., l6s., and 18s. per dozen, White Bone Knives 
and Forks, 8s, 9d. and 12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All war- 
ranted. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue, with 350 drawings, and 
prices of Electro-Plate, Warranted Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmon- 
gery, &c. Maybe had gratis or post free. Every article marked in plain 
figures at the same low prices for which their establishment has been 
celebrated for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered carriage free 
ver rail. 

' RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Somerset House. 

— SILVER ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 

iN ing of pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two metals pos- 

sessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal 





to Sterling Silver, Fiddle Pattern. Thread, King’s. 
£3 4 ; oe ie £04 £58. 4 

Table Forks, perdoz...... 110 Oandl is 0 2 8 0 30 0 
Dessert ditto ..ccscccees - 1 0 Oand1 10 0 115 , ee 
Table Spoons .....e.e0008 L110 Oandl 18 0 28 0 3.00 
Dessert ditto $...eee.06. 1 9 Oandl lo O 115 0 7 2 0 
Tea SPOONS .eccseseseoess O12 QandO 18 O 1 3 6 110 6 
Every Article for the Table asin Silrer. A Sample Tea Spoon for- 





warded on receipt of 29 stamps, 








